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Election of Congress—1930 


What the Constitution Provides 
Subsequent Laws by Congress 
The Primary Method of Nomination 


The Senate and Primary Expenses 
Political Parties Past and Present 
Issues of 1930 Campaign, Pro and Con 


How the U.S. Constitution Provides for Congress 


I. Provisions Relating to Both Branches 


RT, I, Sec. 1, Par. 1—All legislative Powers here- 
Pyqua| in granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
f| United States, which shall consist of a Senate 


Raced 

By and House of Representatives. 
3 ‘4 Art. I, Sec. 4, Par. 1—The Times, Places, and 
==} Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at any time by 
Law make or alter such Regulations, except as to Places 
of chusing Senators. 


Par. 2—The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every Year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by Law appoint a different 
day. 







A , 


Each House Makes its Rules 
Art. I, Sec. 5, Par. 1—Each House shall be the Judge 
of the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members, and a Majority of each shall constitute a 
Quorum to do Business; but a smaller Number may ad- 


journ from day to day, and may be authorized to compel. . 


the Attendance of absent Members, in such manner, and 
under such Penalties as each House may provide. 


Par. 2—Each House may determine the rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
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and with the Concurrence of two thirds, expel a Member. 
Privileges and Restrictions 


Art. I, Sec. 6, Par. 1—The Senators and Representa- 
tives shall receive a Compensation for their Services, to 
be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all Cases; except 
Treason, Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privileged 
from arrest during their Attendance at the session of 
their respective House, and in going to and returning 
from the Same; and for any Speech or Debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 

Par. 2—No Senator or Representative shall during the 
Time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
Office under the Authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under United States, s be a 
member of either House during his Continuance in Office. 


Law Making Powers 


- Art. I, Sec. 8—The Congress shall have Power. 

Par, 18—To make all Laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing 
Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any Depart- 
ment or Officer thereof. 
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Amendment 1X 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 


Amendment X 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 
Amendment XIV 
Sec. 3, Par. 3—No Person shall be a senator or repre- 
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sentative in Congress, or elector of President and vice- 
=. or hold any office, civil or military, under the 

nited States or under any state, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a member of any state legislature, 
or as an executive or judicial Officer of any state, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, shall have en- 
gaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. 

Sec. 5—The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


II. Provisions Relating to the Senate 


Procedure of Election Prior to Amendment XVII 
Art. I, Sec. 3, Par. 1—The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each state, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each Sena- 
tor shall have one Vote. 
This Section is amended by Amendment XVII as fol- 
ows: 


Amendment XVII 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each state, elected by the people there- 
of for six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 
The electors in each state shall have the qualifications re- 
quisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislatures. : 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
state in the senate, the executive authority of such state 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. Provided, 
That the legislature of any state may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointments until the 
— fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 

irect. 

Art. I, Sec. 3, Par. 2—Immediately after they shall be 


assembled in Consequence of the first Election, they shall 
be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. The 
Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated 
at the Expiration of the Second Year, of the second Class 
at the Expiration of the fourth Year, of the third class at 
the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that one third may 
be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies happen 
by Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof may make 
temporary Appointment until the next Meeting of the Leg- 
islature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

Par 3—No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of Thirty Years, and been nine 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which 
he shall be chosen. 

Par. 4—The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

Par. 5—The Senate shall choose their other Officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the Office of 
President of the United States. 


III. Provisions Relating to the House 


Art. 1. Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every second Year by 
the People of the several States, and the Electors in each 
State shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the Age of twenty-five Years, and been seven 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which he 
shall be chosen. 


[Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective Numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole Number of 
free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term 
of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other Persons.] The actual Enumeration shall be made 
within three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law direct. 
The Number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty Thousand, but each State shall have at Least 
one Representative ; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantation one, Connecticut five, New York 
six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 


Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South 
Carolina five, and rgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any State, the Executive Authority thereof shall issue 
Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other Officers; and shall have the sole 
Power of Impeachment. 

[The text in heavy brackets, above is amended by 
Amendment XIV, as follows :] 


Amendment XIV 


Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is de- 
nied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 
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Laws P assed by Con gress 
To Govern Election of Its Membership 


I. Acts Relating to Members of Both Senate and House 


1789—In April both Houses of Congress passed Acts 
formulating and putting into effect rules of procedure 
for each House under the authority vested in them by 
the Constitution. 


Campaign Contributions 

1883—On January 16 Congress passed the Civil Ser- 
vice Act, prohibiting the assessment of campaign funds 
among employes in Federai buildings. 

1907—On January 25 an Act of Congress was ap- 
proved making it unlawful for any national bank or any 
corporation organized by authority of any laws of Con- 
gress to make money contributions in connection with 
any election to any political office. 

1909—On March 3 an Act was approved providing 
that no Senator or Representative should solicit or receive 
contributions for a political purpose. 

1910—On June 25 an Act of Congress was approved 
providing for publicity of contributions made for the pur- 
pose of influencing elections at which representatives in 
Congress were elected. 


“Corrupt Practices’ Legislation 

1911-1912—On August 19, 1911, and on August 23, 
1912, Congress amended the Act of 1910 to provide as 
follows: 

Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination 
at any primary election or nominating convention, or for 
indorsement at any general or special election, or elec- 
tion by the legislature of the State, as Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States, shall, not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen days before the day for holding such 
primary election or nominating convention, and not less 
than ten nor more than fifteen days before the day upon 
which the first vote is to be taken in the two houses of 
the legislature before which he is a candidate for election 
as Senator, file with the Secretary of the Senate at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, a full, correct and itemized 
statement of all moneys and things of value received by 
him in support of his candidacy, with the names of all 
those who furnished the same. 

Every candidate shall, within fifteen days after primary 
election or nominating convention, and within thirty days 
after the general or special election, and within thirty days 
after the day upon which the legislature shall have elected 
a Senator, file with the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives or with the Secretary of the Senate, as the case 


may be, a full, correct and itemized statement of all: 


moneys and things of value received by him or by any- 

one for him with his knowledge and consent, from any 
source, in aid or support of his candidacy. 

No candidate for Representative in Congress or for 

Senator of the United States shall promise any office or 

ition to any person, or to use his influence or to give 

is support to any person for any office or position for 


the purpose of procuring the support of such person, or 
of any person, in his candidacy. 

That every person willfully violating any of the fore- 
going provisions of this Act, shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than one thousand ‘ilies or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

1918—On October 16 an Act was approved, providing 
a fine of $1000 or imprisonment for one year, or both, 
for the person who should promise or offer or give any- 
thing of value or make a contract for delivery of money 
“to any person either to vote or withhold his vote or to 
vote for or against any candidate or should solicit or ac- 
cept any money for his vote for Senator or Representa- 
tive or delegate in Congress.” 


The Newberry Case 

1921—On May 2 the Newberry case was decided, de- 
claring unconstitutional and void the Acts of 1910, of 
1911 and of 1912. In 1918, Truman H. Newberry was 
elected U. S. Senator from Michigan. Taken with the 
Michigan “Corrupt Practices” enactment, the Federal 
statute prohibited expenditure by Newberry of more than 
$3750. Indicted and convicted in the Federal District 
Court, Newberry appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
opinions in this case (256 U. S. 232) show that four of 
the justices held that Congress has no power to control 
the party primaries. Justice McKenna believed the Act 
of 1911 was unconstitutional since it was passed before 
the Seventeenth Amendment. The four remaining jus- 
tices dissented on the ground that the nomination is a part 
of the election. 


The Present “Corrupt Practices” Law 
1925—Pursuant to the decision in the Newberry case, 
Congress passed an Act, approved February 28, 1925, 
covering corrupt practices in elections. This is the exist- 

ing Corrupt Practices Act, in force at this time. 

Under the provisions of this act the term “election” in- 
cludes any general or special election for the House or 
Senate, but does not include primaries nor party conven- 
tions. The term “candidate” applies to any person whose 
name is presented for election as a member of either 
branch of Congress. 

Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates are not 
specifically mentioned in the Act, but their campaigns for 
election are covered in the definition of the term “political 
committee,” concerning which the act states: 

“The term ‘political committee’ includes any committee, 
association or organization which accepts contributions or 
makes expenditures for the purpose of influencing or 
attempting to influence the election of candidates or Presi- 
dential or Vice-Presidential electors (1) in two or more 
states or (2) whether or not in more than one state, if 
such committee, association or organization (other than 
a duly organized state or local committee of a political 
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party) is a branch or subsidiary of a national committee, 
association or organization.” 


Contributions and Gifts 

The application of other terms in the act are described 
as follows: 

“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, 
loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure. 

“The term ‘person’ includes an individual, partnership, 
committee, association, corporation, and any other organ- 
ization or group of persons.” 

The act provides that every political committee shall 
have a chairman and a treasurer and that no contributions 
may be received nor expenditures made by a committee 
until a chairman and a treasurer are chosen. The treasurer 
is required to keep the names and addresses of all persons 
contributing and of all expenditures made above the 
amount of $10 and keep his records for two years. 


Complete Reports Must Be Filed 

Candidates for the Senate and their campaign commit- 
tees must file, under oath, financial reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate at stated intervals up to within five 
days of the election. Candidates for the House and the 
committees handling the Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential campaigns must make similar reports to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 

In addition to the statements covering in detail the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of money, the candidates and 
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their committees must also file statements before election 
day of any pre-election promises or pledges they may 
have made relative to the appointment or recommenda- 
tion for appointment of any person for the purpose of 
securing his support. 


Limits of Expenditures 

Unless the laws of his state prescribe a less amount, a 
candidate for the Senate may spend up to $10,000 and a 
candidate for the House $2500 or an amount “equal to 
thé amount obtained by multiplying three cents by the 
total number of votes cast at the last general election for 
all candidates for the office which the candidate seeks, 
but in no event exceeding $25,000 if a candidate for Sen- 
ator or $5000 for a candidate for Representative.” There 
is no limit on the amount that may be spent in a Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Certain expenses, including state assessment fees, per- 
sonal, travel, subsistence, stationery, printing, mailing, 
telegraph and telephone, etc., are exempted. 


National Banks and Corporations 

National banks and corporations under Federal charter 
are expressly forbidden to contribute to political cam- 
paigns. The penalty is a fine of not more than $5000 
to the bank or corporation and a fine of $1000 and a year’s 
imprisonment, or both, for any officer approving the con- 
tribution. 

The general penalty for violating any of the provisions 
of the act, other than that covering national banks and 
corporations, is $1000 fine and a year in prison or both. 


II. Acts Regulating the Election of Senators 


Uniform Election of Senators 

On July 25, 1866, Congress first exercised its Consti- 
tutional power to make or alter regulations as to the time 
and manner of choosing Senators. Previously, each State 
by constitution or by law had regulated its election of 
Senators; in some, the House voted, sitting separately ; 
in others, in joint session. The Act of 1866 provided, 
in part, as follows: 


“The legislature of each State which is chosen next 
preceding the expiration of the time for which any Sen- 
ator was elected to represent such State in Congress shall, 
on the second Tuesday after the meeting, proceed to elect 
a Senator in Congress. 


“Each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote of each 
member present, name one person for Senator in Con- 
gress from such State, and the name of the person so 
voted for, who receives a majority of the whole number 
of votes cast in each house, shall be entered on the jour- 
nal of that house by the clerk or secretary thereof; or if 
either house fails to give such majority to any person on 
that day, the fact shall be entered on the journal. At 
twelve o'clock meridian of the day following that on 
which proceedings are required to take place, the members 
of the two houses shall convene in joint assembly, and 
the journal of each house be read, and if the same person 
has received a majority of all the votes in each house, he 
shall be declared duly elected Senator. 

“If no person receives such majority on the first day 
the joint assembly shall meet at 12 o’clock of each suc- 
ceeding day during the session of the legislature and shall 
take at least one vote, until a Senator is elected. 
“Whenever on the meeting of the legislature of any 


State a vacancy exists in the representation of that State 
in the Senate, the legislature shall proceed, on the second 
Tuesday after meeting and organization, to elect a person 
to fill the vacancy. 

“Tt shal! be‘the duty of the executive of the State from 
which any Senator has been chosen to certify his election, 
under the seal of the State, to the President of the Senate 
of the United States.” 

On May 31, 1913, the 17th Amendment was proclaimed 
in force, providing for direct election of Senators by 
popular vote. 


Salaries of Appointed Senators 

On February 10, 1923, a Joint Resolution was ap- 

pores. providing that “salaries of Senators appointed to 

vacancies in the Senate shall commence on the day 

of their appointment and continue until their successors 

are elected and qualified, and salaries of Senators elected 

to fill vacancies in the Senate shall commence on the day 

qualify.” Another provision in regard to salaries 

of Senators (22 Stat. 632) is incorporated in the stand- 

ing orders, as follows: “That Senators elected whose term 

of office ins on the fourth day of March, and whose 

credentials in due form of law shall have been presented 

in the Senate, but who have had no opportunity to be 

qualified, may receive their compensation monthly, from 

the beginning of their term until there shail be a session 
of the Senate.” 

Senate Rules for Seating Senators 
On April 7, 1789, the new Senate appointed a commit- 
tee to draw up a set of rules for the conduct and proce- 
Continued on page 255 
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HE direct primary, as a result of party rules, first 

made its appearance in Crawford County, 
eae! Pennsylvania, in 1868, for the nomination of of- 
God) fices by the Republican party. The first direct 
are| primary optional act was for the benefit of 
[tS] Lancaster County, Pa. in 1871. The Southern 
States took up the primary by party rule and soon in all 
States in which Democratic nomination generally was 
equivalent to election nominations were made this way. 
Legislative regulation began as early as 1888 in South 
Carolina and the other States followed suit. 


The first State to have a mandatory primary law with- 
out the intervention of conventions was Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin experimented with much advance legislation during 
this period, as did Oregon, where a similar law was passed 
the following year. Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Washington followed in 1907 ; 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Oklahoma in 1908; Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Michigan, New Hampshire, Nevada, 
and Tennessee in 1909; Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Wyoming in 1911; Kentucky, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, and Virginia in 1912; 
Florida, New York, and Pennsylvania in 1913; and In- 
diana, North Carolina, Vermont, and West Virginia in 
1915. In many of these States the original law has been 
repealed and a new one enacted; in Illinois two were de- 
clared unconstitutional. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
South Carolina and Texas have primaries by party rules 
regulated somewhat by statutes. The Utah law permits 
iy if desired by the party. Connecticut, Delaware- 

ew Mexico, and Rhode Island have no primary law, al- 
though the Democratic party holds primaries in several 
of the counties of New Mexico. 


The primary law is applicable to all parties in Kansas, 
Montana, and Oklahoma. In the other States convention 
or petition nominations are made unless the party polled 
a fixed minimum vote or percentage in the last election. 

In States where primary laws are mandatory, condidates 
have their names printed on the ballot by means of 

titions. At the bottom of the petition is an affidavit to 

made by the person circulating it, stating that the 
signatures were made in the presence of the person so cir- 
culating and are known by such person to be genuine. 
This affidavit enables the State to prosecute anyone for 
perjury who fraudulently signs names to a petition, since 
it is not acceptable without affidavit. Some States re- 
quire a pledge to agree to vote for the person whose 
nomination is petitioned, but in others voters may sign 
as many petitions as are presented to them for the same 
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office. Some voters feel it is a moral obligation to sign - 


but one petition for each office and then to support that 
candidate in the primary. 

The requirement of the number of petitioners varies 
in the different States. Sometimes a percentage of the 
fied voters of the party is ified and in others a 

efinite number. It is consid good politics by many 
candidates to secure as many gp as possible to the 
nomination petitions with the idea of securing support 
in the primary thereby. A large number of signatures 


The Primary System of Nominations— 
How It Operates in the Various States 


affords the candidates an excellent mailing list, which he 
may use to good advantage to secure support during the 
campaign. 

In some States, such as Massachusetts, the names ap- 
pear alphabetically on the ballot under the office sought. 
In Illinois, for state office, the names rotate by Con- 
gressional districts, and for other offices appear in the 
order of filing. In New York, candidates draw lots for 
position. Often candidates arrange io have petition filers 
sit in relays in front of the appropriate office for days 
before time of filing in order to secure first place, which 
is considered the most advantageous on the ballot in the 
States where names appear on the ballot in the order filed. 
In such States, often the filing officials announce that the 
petitions received by mail will have position priority over 
those filed in person. In many instances envelopes of a 
certain size or color are supplied the candidates who are 
friendly to the filing official, and when he takes out the 
petitions from the mail he picks up those in the selected 
kind of envelope, stamps them ahead of the others, and 
then awards first place to his political associates. 


Illinois adopted rotation for candidates for state offices 
because in the Republican primary of 1912 all persons 
whose names appeared first under each office were 
nominated. 


Ballots are printed on official paper in the primaries just 
as in the elections. Parties, and in some cases individual 
candidates, are entitled to challengers at the polls in order 
to prevent people from voting who have not the qualifica- 
tions as prescribed by law or P ied rules. Returns are 
made to the proper election official in the same manner 
as at elections. 


In many cases a candidate defeated in a primary will 
seek election as an independent through the filing of a 
petition in the election. This happens more often under 
the primary than under the convention. At a convention 
resolutions often are passed with the idea of committing 
the candidates to support of the ticket nominated. In 
order to prevent defeated candidates from bolting, Ken- 
tucky has provided that no candidate defeated in a primary 
may run for the same office that year. Maryland, Oregon, 
and California will not permit a debented baliaiey can- 
didate to run in the election. Indiana makes it necessary 
for an independent candidate to file his petition thirty 
days before the primary. 


Colorado provides for the holding of conventions before 
the primary. At these conventions candidates are placed 
in nomination and all receiving at least 10 per cent of the 
vote of the convention have their names certified for 
printing on the primary ballots. A similar arrangement 
is in vogue in South Dakota, where majority and minority 
slates are presented, but others may have their names 
printed on the ballot through petition. Minnesota re- 
pealed such a law in 1923. 


In Maine, Nevada, South Carolina, and Wyoming the 
State convention meets by law before the primary and may 
Continued on page 254 
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Steps Taken by the Senate 
To Control Nomination Expenditures 


|REATION by the Senate of a special committee 
to investigate the campaign expenses of candi- 
dates for the Senate this year, both during their 
primary campaigns as well as their election cam- . 
paigns, has again aroused public interest in the 

4 question of how far the Senate can. go in the 

regulation of primary campaign expenses without exceed- 

ing its authority under the Constitution of the United 
tates. 








Genesis of the Nye Committee 

The committee appointed this year, generally known 
as “The Nye Committee” because Senator Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota is its chairman, already has begun 
investigations which are scheduled to continue during the 
entire campaign period. 

This is not the first occasion on which the Senate has 
taken cognizance of the expenditures of candidates in 
their campaigns for nomination. Efforts that had begun 
by various individual members of the Senate to bring 
about Federal control of the amount of money spent in 
primaries, as well as in elections, crystallized on January 
12, 1922, with the adoption by the Senate of the resolu- 
tion seating Truman H. Newberry, Republican, of Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. Newberry was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Senator in the Michigan primary election 
held August 27, 1918. He received the nomination and 
at the general election, held November 5, 1918, was 
elected over his opponent, Henry Ford, nominated by 
the Democrats. 


The Supreme Court and the Newberry Case 

It was charged that Mr. Newberry and his supporters 
had spent more than the amount permitted under the 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1910. Indictments were ob- 
tained on the ground of violation of the Federal statute 
and the case was tried before the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Michigan, 
where Mr. Newberry and his supporters, named in the 
indictment, were found guilty. They appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The case 
was argued on January 7 and 10, 1921. The decision 
was handed down on May 2, 1921. 

In this decision the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court, holding that the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act of 1910, as amended, was unconsti- 
tutional as regards those of its provisions applying to 
primary elections, since, in its opinion, the Constitution 
confers no power on Congress to regulate campaigns for 
nomination for a Federal office. (256 U. S., 232.) 


The Spencer-Willis Resolution 

Following this decision Mr. Newberry, upon the re- 
assembling of Congress, presented his credentials to the 
Senate. ey were referred to the Senate Cotamittee on 
Privileges and Elections. Senator Spencer of Missouri 
and Senator Willis of Ohio, when the committee reported 
the resolution to seat Mr. Newberry, offered amend- 
ments. They were combined and became known as the 
Spencer-Willis Resolution. 


The Spencer-Willis Resolution (S. Res. 172, 67th 
Cong., 2nd sess.) was by the Senate January 12, 
‘1922. It declared Mr. Newberry entitled to his seat in 
the Senate but censured him for spending so much money, 
even though he did not, by so doing, violate the law. 
The full text of the Spencer-Willis resolution seating Mr. 
Newberry follows: 


“Resolved, (1) That the contest of Henry Ford against Tru- 
man H. Newberry be, and it is hereby dismissed.” 

“(2) That Truman H. Newberry is hereby declared to be a 
duly elected Senator from the State of Michigan for the term 
of six years commencing on the fourth day of March, 1919, 
and is entitled to hold his seat in the Senate of the United 
States.” 

ofan That whether the amount expended in this primary was 
$195,000, as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or 
whether there were some few thousand dollars in excess, the 
amount expended was in either case too large, much larger than 
ought to have been expended.” 

“The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a can- 
didate, either with or without his knowledge and consent, being 
contrary to sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dig- 
nity of the Senate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free 
government, such excessive expenditures are hereby severely 
condemned and disapproved.” 


The Smith and Vare Cases 

This action on the part of the Senate, declaring itself 
opposed to the expenditure of unusually large sums of 
money for primary campaign expenses, was repeated on 
May 17, 1926, when the Senate adopted the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator James A. Reed of Missouri 
for the appointment of a special committee for the inves- 
tigation of the cases of Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, and 
William S. Vare, elected a Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The investigations of the special committee resulted 
in the Senate’s voting against the seating of Smith and 
Vare. (For full description of these cases see CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Dicest for November, 1927.) 

The case involving Mr. Vare was carried to the courts. 
A recount of votes in several Pennsylvania counties was 
ordered. These, with other steps, delayed final action 
on the case by the Senate until late in the year 1929. 

On September 9, 1929, Senator George W. Norris, 
Nebr., R., introduced a resolution (S. Res. 11, 71st Cong. 
2nd Sess.) declaring Mr. Vare not entitled to a seat in 
the Senate on the ground of fraud in the elections and 
also on account of undue expenditure of money. 


The Resolution Denying Vare a Senate Seat 


On December 6, 1929, the Senate passed the Norris 
resolution, the full text of which follows: 


Whereas on the 17th day of May, 1926, the Senate passed a 
resclution creating a special committee to investigate and deter- 
mine the improper use of money to promote the nomination 
or election of persons to the United States Senate and the em- 
Lm agnor of certain other corrupt and unlawful means to secure 
such nomination or election; and 

Whereas said committee, in the discharge of its duties, noti- 
fied Witttam S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, then a candidate for the 
United States Senate from that State, of its proceedings, and 
the said Writ1am S. Vare appeared in person and by attorney 
before said committee while it was engaged in making 
investigation; and 
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Whereas the said cortmittee, in its report to the Senate (Rept. 
No. 1197, pt. 2, 69th Cong.), found that the evidence, without 
substantial dispute, showed that at ae election at which 


the said Witt1AM S. Vare was alleged to have been nominated 
as a candidate for the United States Senate there were numer- 
ous and various instances of fraud and corruption in behalf 
of the candidacy of the said Wmu1am S. Vare; that there was 
spent in behalf of the said Wimu1tam S. Vare in said primary 
election, by the said Wi11am S. Vare and his friends, a sum 
of money exceeding $785,000; and that the said Wiu1am S. 
Vare had in no manner controverted the truth of the foregoing 
facts, although full and complete opportunity had been given 
= not only to present evidence but arguments in his behalf; 
an 


Whereas in the consideration of said report, on the 9th day 
of December, 1927, the Senate, by solemn declaration declared 
“that the expenditure of such a large sum of money to secure 
the nomination of the said Wimt1am S. Vare as a candidate for 
the United States Senate prima facie is contrary to sound public 
policy, harmful to the dignity and honor of the Senate, danger- 
ous to the perpetuity of a free government, and, together with 
the charges of corruption and fraud made in the report of said 
committee, and substantiated by the evidence taken by said 
committee, prima facie taints with fraud and corruption the 
credentials of the said WitraM S. Vare for a seat in the United 
States Senate”; and thereupon the Senate referred the claim 
of the said Wimutam S. Vare to a seat in the United States 
Senate to the said committee, with instructions to grant such 
further hearing to the said Wit1am S. Vare and to take such 
further evidence on its own motion as it deemed proper in the 
premises; and 


Whereas the said committee, having complied with the direc- 
tion of the Senate, has made a further report to the Senate 
(Rept. No. 1858, 70th Cong., 2d sess.) of its doings in the prem- 
ises. From said report and the evidence taken by the committee 
it appears that the evidence as to fraud and corruption in said 
primary election has not been refuted and the same stands as 
it did when the committee filed its partial report to the Senate 
(Rept. No. 1197, 69th Cong.) ; and 


Whereas the said committee, from the foregoing facts and 
conclusions, including those previously reported in regard to 
said primary election, has rted to the Senate (Rept. No. 
1858, 70th Cong. 2d sess., > 1s) that the said Wit1aM S. VaARE 
is not entitled to a seat in the United States Senate; and 


Whereas the Senate has delayed action upon said report on 
account of the illness of the said Wimttam S. Vare; and 


Whereas the said Witt1am S. Vare has recovered from said 
illness and no further reason exists for longer delay on the part 
of the Senate: Therefore be it 


Reso.vep, That the said report (S. Rept. No. 1858, 70th Cong., 
2d sess.) be, and the same is hereby, approved and adopted; 
and be it further 


Resotvep, That the said Wmu1am S. Vane be, and he is here- 
by, denied a seat in the United States Senate. 


Resolution Creating the Nye Committee 


In anticipation of the 1930 elections, Senator Norris 
introduced during the past session of Congress a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 215, 71st Cong., 2nd sess.) providing for 
the appointment of a special committee of the Senate to 
investigate the campaign expenses of the various Sena- 
torial candidates. This resolution, the full text of which 
follows, was passed by the Senate on April 10, 1930: 


Resotven, That a special committee, consisting of five Sen- 
ators, to be appointed by the Vice President, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to investigate the campaign expenditures of the 
various candidates for the United States Senate, the names of 
the persons, firms, or corporations subscribing, the amount con- 
tributed, the method of expenditure of said sums, and all facts 
in relation thereto, not only as to the subscriptions of money 
and expenditures thereof but as to the use of any other means 
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or influence, including the promise or use of patronage, and all 
other facts in relation thereto which would not only be of public 
interest but which would aid the Senate in enacting any remedial 
legislation or in deciding any contest which might be instituted 
involving the right to a seat in the United States Senate. 


The investigation hereby provided for, in all the respects above 
enumerated, shall apply to candidates and contests before sena- 
torial primaries, senatorial conventions, and the contests and 
campaign terminating in the general eleciion in November, 1930. 

No Senator shall be appointed upon said committee from a 
a which a Senator is to be elected in the general election 
in le 


Said committee is hereby authorized to act upon its own initia- 
tive and upon such information as in its judgment may be rea- 
sonable or reliable. Upon complaint being made before said 
committee under oath by any person, persons, senatorial candi- 
date, or political committee, setting forth allegations as to facts 
which under this resolution it would be the duty of said com- 
mittee to investigate, the said committee shall investigate such 
charges as fully as though it were acting upon its own motion, 
unless after a hearing upon such complaint the committee shall 
find that the allegations in said complaint are immaterial or 
untrue. 


Said committee is hereby authorized in the performance of its 
duties to sit at such times and places, either in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, as it deems necessary or proper. It is 
specifically authorized to require the attendance of witn 
subpoena or otherwise; to require the production of books, 
papers, and documents; and to employ counsel, experts, clerical, 
and other assistants; and to employ stenographers at a cost 
not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words. 





Said committee is hereby specifically authorized to act through 
any subcommittee authorized to be appointed by said committee. 
The chairman of said committee or any member of any sub- 
committee may administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpoenas 
for witnesses; and every person duly summoned before said 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails 
to obey the process of said committee or who appears and re- 
fuses to answer questions pertinent to said investigation shall 
be punished as prescribed by law. 

The expenses of said investigation, not exceeding in the a 

te $100,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 

enate on vouchers signed by the chairman of the committee or 
the chairman of any subcommittee. 


All hearings before said committee shall be public and all 
orders or decisions of the committee shall be public. 


The committee shall make a full report to the Senate on the 
first day of the next session of the Congress. 


Work of the Nye Committee 


Following the adoption of the Norris resolution, the 
Vice President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing Senators to be members of the special committee: 

Republicans: Johnson, Calif; Goldsborough, Md., and 
Patterson, Mo. Democrats: Pittman, Nev., and Wagner, 
N. Y. All except Senators Patterson and Wagner de- 
clined to serve. The membership of the committee, as 
finally made up, is as follows: 

Republicans: Gerald P. Nye, N. D., chairman; Porter 
H. Dale, Vt., and Roscoe C. Patterson, Mo.; Democrats: 
C. C. Dill, Wash., and Robert F. Wagner, N. Y. Secre- 
tary, John Andrews. 

The committee organized and held its first session in 
Washington, D. C., on May 1, 1930. Subsequently the 
committee has held hearings in Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Nebraska. Authorized agents of the committee had con- 
ducted investigations, up to September 15, 1930, in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma and Colorado 
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Tracing Party History in Americar’ Politics 


A Definition of Politics: 


1. The science and art of government; the science dealing with the organization, regulation, and administration 
of a State, in both its internal and external affairs; political science; also, formerly, that branch of ethics deal- 
ing with the ethical relations and duties of states or social organizations. 

2. The theory or practice of managing or directing the affairs of public policy or of political parties; hence, 
political affairs, principles, convictions, opinions, sympathies, or the like; in a bad sense, artful or dishonest 
management to secure the success of politice] candidates or parties—-Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
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Federalists—1789.—The Constitution was framed to 
bind the States into a confederation and its supporters 
were called Federalists, who formed themselves into a 
strong political party which had little opposition until 
1800. e Federalists were charged as pro-English. The 
opposition, Anti-Federalists, who later adopted the title 
Republicans, inclined toward France during the French 
Revolution. In 1800 the Federalists met their first defeat 
in the election of Jefferson. 

Republicans—1800.—Formed in 1792. In power 1800. 
When Jefferson was invited to become Secretary of State 
in Washington’s Cabinet he was minister to France and 
he brought back with him radical views of the French 
Revolutionists (Republic). Jefferson then became the 
leader of the Anti-Federalists, or Republicans, now the 
Democratic party, and Hamilton fr of the Federal- 
ists. As opponents one called the other the British party, 
the other was labeled the French party. The South was 
Republican. The North Federalist. The Republicans 
remained a strong organization from 1800 to 1820. 

National Republican Party—1828.—This party began 
during the administration of John Quincy Adams, who 
had been elected on the old Republican ticket in 1824, 
and in 1828 the same Adams headed the new party ticket 
in opposition to Andrew Jackson, whose party assumed 
the name of Democratic party for the first time in Ameri- 
can politics. 

Democratic Party—1828.—The partisans of this party 
were the successors of the adherents of the original Re- 
publican party, 1792, under the leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson. It adopted its new and present title in 1828. 
pore Jackson was the Democratic party’s first presi- 

ent. 

Anti-Masonic Party—1832.—This party grew out of 
the circumstances connected with the attempted disclosure 
of masonry by William Morgan in 1826. Those opposed 
to masonry called themselves freemen. In 1832 an Anti- 
Mason convention was held at Philadelphia and William 
Wirt of Virginia was nominated for president. This 

had a brief existence. 

Whig Party—1836.—Organized in 1834, obtaining its 
followers from all other parties and from t who be- 
fore had taken little interest in politics. The party had 
no platform, being one in name only. Its strength lay in 
its opposition to the administration of the times and it 
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triumphed by electing William Henry Harrison, presi- 
dent, who was nearly 70 years of age. The party ter- 
minated in 1852. 

The name “Whig” has a singular origin. In England, 
during the reigns of Charles II and James II, the non- 
conformists in church and state had a religious custom 
of drinking when at their devotional meetings, from 
which the word “Whig” is said to have been derived, and 
the term was eventually applied to the enemies of the 
throne. 

The name “Tory” was given to supporters of the royal 
government and Church of England. The American 
Colonies began using these terms in 1770. 

Liberal Party—1844.—Originated in 1844. It was anti- 
slavery. Its adherents came from the Whigs and Demo- 
crats. It contained many men of influence. It opposed 
the annexation of Texas. Nominated James G. Birney 
for president, who had freed his slaves in Kentucky and 
moved to Michigan. In 1848 it united with the Free-Soil 
party and supported Van Buren’s candidacy. 

Free-Soil Party—1848.—Founded in 1848. Was 
against the extension of slavery into the new territory 
acquired as a result of the Mexican War. A convention 
was held in Buffalo, August 9, 1848, where the party 
was organized. Van Buren and Charles F. Adams were 
nominated and they polled a large popular vote, but elec- 
toral votes were wanting. The Free-Soil party was the 
predecessor of the now Republican party. 

American or Know-Nothing Party—1856.—Originated 
in 1853, was distinctly Anti-American and short-lived. Its 
policies and plans were secret and when interrogated its 
supporters replied as instructed “I don’t know.” Its mem- 
bers desired the repeal of the naturalization laws and 
pe religious radicals. Fillmore was the candidate in 
1 


National Republican Party—1856.—The present Re- 
publican party was launched in 1856. It was composed 
of the anti-slavery element in all parties. Its first candi- 
date was John C. Fremont of California, but in the elec- 
tion the party suffered defeat and James Buchanan, 
Democrat, became president. In 1860, it elected its first 
candidate, Abraham Lincoln, and remained in er for 
six administrations, ending with James A. Garfield. 

The Constitutional Union Party—1860.—This was just 
another party seeking a more perfect and tranquil Union. 
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In reality it was only an opposition party, but it showed 
considerable strength in the popular vote for its candi- 
dates. It appeared for the first and last time in this 
campaign. 

Greenback or Independent Party—1876.—Organized 
May 18, 1876, at Indianapolis in the interest of depressed 
industry. The Republican and Democratic parties were 
charged with ruinous policies and failure to bring about 
relief to business. They demanded the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the Specie-resumption act of Jan- 

14, 1875. The party was the outcome of the panic 
of 1873, but was not popular and polled a small vote. 
In the presidential election of 1880, the party exhibited 
more strength in the popular vote. Came back in a weak- 
ened condition in 1884, led by Benjamin F. Butler and 
there and then expended its force. 

Prohibition Party—-1876.—Made its first appearance 
in 1872 as the Temperance Party. The popular vote 
barely exceeded 5,000. In 1876, the name was changed 
to its present title, and the ensuing election the vote 
doubled. In every presidential year since, the party has 
continued to present its candidates in spite of inconsider- 
able gains ardently determined to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for religious, 
medicinal and scientific purposes. In no instance has the 
popular vote been large, but the net result of the party’s 
sectional activities, aided greatly by temporary prohibi- 
tory legislation induced by the Great War, is set forth in 
the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution, establish- 
ing National prohibition effective January 16, 1920. 

Union Labor Party—1888.—Became a factor in Ameri- 
can politics in 1888, and was the successor of the Green- 
back party. Its partisans reflected the discontent of the 
day. It sought a multiplicity of reforms and openly 
charged corruption in the courts and in legislative bodies. 
It aimed to relieve the general distress among the work- 
ers, but its policies were too reactionary, and in the elec- 
tion the popular vote fell below the previous record of 
the Greenbackers. 

Socialist Labor Party—1892.—Originated in 1892, but 
being poorly organized, it produced faint impression upon 
labor. Eight years later, 1900, it made a stronger bid for 
recognition as evidenced by the increase in the popular 
vote for its candidate. In this campaign, the party was 
confronted with a competitor within its own ranks, the 
Social Democratic party organized two years before by 
Debs. 

People’s or Populist Party—1892.—This party marked 
another political upheaval. It claimed to be an improve- 
ment, a panacea for all political ills. It embodies an 
appeal to labor and an appeal to the farmer. Appropriat- 
ing the ineffective weapons of the Union Labor party, it 
assailed the combinations of wealth and held that the 
moneyed power was responsible for the hard times. It 
claimed that the farmers of the West and South were 
unduly burdened to the benefit of the East. From 1892 
to 1908, the party struggled for existence, and then 
dropped by the wayside. 

National Democratic Party—1896.—Grew out of a 
movement among the gold Democrats to oppose Bryan, 
the silver candidate. Its supporters mainly came out.of 
the Cleveland ranks. Nominated a ticket which ran 
poosty in the election, as many of the conservatives of 

emocratic persuasion cast their lot with the Republi- 
cans. Both the gold and silver factions claimed to be 
the political descendants of Jefferson and Jackson, al- 
though their respective platforms contained little in 
common. 
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Social Democratic Party or Socialists—1900.—Organ- 
ized 1898. Inaugurated its campaign in 1900. In objec- 
tive the same as the Socialist Labor Party, but launched 
in protest to the inharmony within the ranks of the other. 
It sought the overthrow of the social order and the ex- 
isting economic status, substituting extreme reforms. It 
was a working class organization, and taught that the 
government should be the master control in everything. 

Progressive or Bull Moose Party—1912.—First entered 
the political arena as a separate and distinct party in 1912. 
For a number of years the planks of its platform were in 
the making, a number of which in substance, being em- 
bodied in the platform of the Republican party as adopted 
in the convention of 1908. This convention received in- 
different support of the conservatives and the successful 
candidate was claimed as a progressive nominee. 

During the first two years of Taft’s administration the 
platform in several particulars failed to support the Pro- 
gressive principle in accordance with the Bull Moose 
idea. This aroused a wide feeling of poltical antagonism 
which had a marked effect upon the character of the con- 
gressional elections in the fall of 1910. All efforts to 
bring about coalition of the contending forces during the 
remainder of the administration were futile and if any- 
thing the bitterness was augmented. The crisis was 
reached in the convention of 1912, with hostility at its 
zenith, but the conservatives were successful in the nomi- 
nation of Taft, while the progressives or insurgents, as 
they were called, returned whipped, but refusing to admit 
defeat. Several months elapsed, meanwhile a third party 
movement was unmistakably advancing which culminated 
in seeking Roosevelt as its leader. Therefore, on August 
6, 1922, the Progressives assembled in Chicago to nomi- 
nate a president and Roosevelt was the unanimous choice. 
In the election which followed the popular vote for the 
party’s candidate exceeded that of the Republican nomi- 
nee by over half a million, while the combined votes of 
the Progressives and Republicans outnumbered those of 
the Democratic candidate by over one million —E-xtracts, 
see 2, p. 256. 


In 1916 the Democratic party was retained in power by 
the re-election of the president, vice-president and both 
Houses of Congress. 

In 1920, with eight years of adrainistration coming to 
a close, popular feeling ran high toward a change of ad- 
ministration which resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the Republican party. In addition to electing its 
presidential ticket by a tremendous majority, the Repub- 
lican party increased its majority in the House, which 
had gone Republican in 1918, and recaptured the Senate. 

In 1924 the normal condition in modern times of a 
contest between the Republican and Democratic parties 
was changed somewhat by a revival of the Progressive 
Party, headed, as Presidential candidate, by the late Rob- 
ert M. La Follette of Wisconsin. The National Pro- 
hibition Party, the Commonwealth Land Party, the 
American Party and the Socialist Labor Party also had 
national tickets in the field. The Republican party elected 
the President and Vice-President and retained control 
of both Houses of Congress. 

In 1928 there was a return to the normal condition of 
a contest between the Republican and Democratic parties 
with other parties receiving little attention. The Repub- 
licans elected the President and Vice-President and re- 
tained control of both Houses of Congress, although its 
majority in the Senate is so narrow as to be, at times, 
ineffective. 
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James Bryce? Describes the 
Origin of Today’s Major Political Parties 


B71 HEN the machinery had been set in motion by the 
choice of George Washington as President, and 
with him of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives, the tendencies which had opposed or sup- 
ported the adoption of the Constitution reap- 
peared not only in Congress but in the President’s 
where Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the 





cabinet, 
treasury, counselled a line of action which assumed and 
required the exercise of large powers by the Federal 


Government, while Jefferson, the Secre of State, de- 
sired to practically restrict its action to foreign affairs. The 
advocates of a central national authority has begun to re- 
ceive the name of Federalists, and to act pretty con- 
stantly together, when an event happened which, while it 
tightened their union, finally consolidated their opponents 
also into a party. This was the creation of the French 
Republic and its declaration of war against England. The 
Federalists, who were shocked by the excesses of the 
Terror of 1793, counselled neutrality, and were more than 
ever inclined to value the principle of authority, and to 
allow the Federal power a wide sphere of action. The 
party of Jefferson, who had now retired from the Ad- 
ministration, were prevaded by sympathy with French 
ideas, were hostile to England, and sought to restrict the 
interference of the central government with the States, 
and to allow the fullest play to the sentiment of State 
independence, of local independence, of personal indepen- 
dence. This party took the name of Republicans or Demo- 
cratic Republicans, and they are the predecessors of the 
present Democrats. Both parties, were, of course, at- 
tached to Republican government—that is to say, were 
alike hostile to a monarchy. But the Jeffersonians had 
more faith in the masses, together with less respect for 
authority, so that in a sort of general way one may say 
that while one party claimed to be apostles of Liberty, 
the other represented the principle of Order. 


Thus two parties grew up with tenets, leaders, impulses, 
sympathies and hatreds, hatreds which soon became so 
bitter as not to spare the noble and dignified figure of 
Washington himself, whom the angry Republicans [Jef- 
ferson’s Party] assailed with invectives the more unbe- 
coming because his official position forbade him to reply. 


At first the Federalists had the best of it, for the re- 
action against the weakness of the old Confederation which 
the Union had superseded disposed sensible men to toler- 
ate a strong central power. The President, though not 
a member of either party, was, by force of circumstances, 
as well as owing to the influence « £ Hamilton, practically 
with the Federalists. When the presidential election of 
1800 arrived, it was seen that the logical and oratorical 
force of Hamilton’s appeals to the reason of the Nation 
told far less than the skill and energy with which Jef- 
ferson played on their feeljngs and prejudices. The Re- 
publicans [Jefferson’s Party] triumphed in the choice of 
their chief, who retained power for 8 years (he was re- 
elected in 1804), to be peaceably succeeded by his friend 


Madison for another eight years (elected in 1808, re- 
elected in 1812), and his disciple Monroe for eight years 
more (elected in 1816, reelected in 1820). Their long- 
continued tenure of office was due not so much to their 
own merits, for neither Jefferson nor Madison conducted 
foreign affairs with success, as to the collapse of their 
antagonists. 

This period (1788-1824) may be said to constitute the 
first act in the drama of American party history. 

Although the Federalists were in general the advocates 
of a loose and liberal construction of the fundamental 
instrument, because such a construction opened a wider 
sphere to Federal power, they were ready, whenever their 
local interests stood in the way, to resist Congress and 
the Executives, alleging that the latter were overstepping 
their jurisdiction. On the other hand, the Republicans 
[Jefferson’s Party] did not hesitate to stretch to their 
utmost, when they were themselves in power, all the 
authority which the Constitution could be construed to 
allow to the Executive and the Federal government gen- 
erally. The boldest step which a President has ever 
taken, the purchase from Napoleon of the vast territories 
of France west of the Mississippi which went by the 
name of Louisiana,’was taken by Jefferson without the 
authority of Congress. Congress subsequently gave its 
sanction. 

Two great parties were again formed (about 1830) 
which some few years later absorbed the minor groups. 
One of these two parties carried on, under the name of 
Democrats, the dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian 
Republicans. It was the defender of State rights and 
of a restrictive construction of the Constitution; it leant 
mainly on the South and the farming classes generally, 
and it was therefore inclined to free trade. The other 
section, which called itself at first the National Republi- 
can, ultimately the Whig party, represented many of the 
views of the former Federalists, such as their advocacy 
of a tariff for the protection of manufactures, and of the 
expenditure of public money on internal improvements. 

A party has always had something definite and weighty 
to appeal to when it claims to represent either the auton- 
omy of communities on the one hand, or the majesty 
and beneficient activity of the National government on 
the other. The former has been the watchword of the 
Democratic party. The latter was seldom distinctly 
avowed, but was generally in fact represented by the 
Federalists of the first period, the Whigs of the second, 
the Republicans of the third. 

Jefferson carried further than any other person set in 
an equally responsible place has ever done, his faith that 
government is either needless or an evil, and that with 
enough liberty, everything will go well. An insurrection 
every few years, he said, must be looked for, and even 
desired, to keep government in order. The Jeffersonian 
tendency long remained, like a leaven, in the Democratic 
party, thougls in applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave- 

Continued om page 254 
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Senate and House Elections of 1930 


VERY two years the entire membership of the United 
States House of Representatives and one-third of the 
membership of the United States Senate must stand 
for election. The total membership of the House is 
435. The total membership of the Senate is 96, one- 
third of which is 32. This year, however, three states 
have vacant Senate seats to fill, so that 35 Senators ac- 
tually will be elected instead of the usual 32. Of these 
seats 22 are now held by Republicans and 13 by Democrats. 

In the House, on September 25, 1930, the membersfiip was 
divided as follows: 260 Republicans, 160 Democrats, 1 Farmer- 
Labor and 9 vacancies. The vacancies in the present Congress 
both in the House and Senate will be filled at this year’s regular 


elections and those chosen to fill them will take their seats at 
the next regular session, the Third Session of the Seventy-first 
Congress, due to begin on December 2, 1930. The entire mem- 
bership of the House and the 32 Senators elected for ~egular 
terms will begin their service on March 4, 1930. They will not, 
however, take their seats until the opening of the First Session 
of the Seventy-second Congress, which will begin on the first 
Monday in December, 1931, unless Congress is called into extra 
session between March 4, 1931, and that date. 

The regular election day this year falls on November 4. The 
Maine election, the only exception in the Union, was held 
September 8, 





States Electing Senators on N. ovember 4, 1930 
With Primary Dates, List of Incumbents and Party Candidates 








NAME OF PRIMARY Senators WHosE TERMS REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
STATE Date, ’30 Exprre Marcu 4, 1931 NoMINEE NoMINEE 
PE inca acceagecs Aug. 12....J. Thomas Heflin (D)...... Nome iaccvihudbabndetedusssdess able John H. Bankhead 
J. Thomas Heflin (Inp.) 
Aug. 12....Joseph T. Robinson (D)....Nome ......scccseccsceccesssccccces Joseph T. Robinson 
CIRED s nkesesccntests Sept. 9....Lawrence C. Phipps (R)....George Hamlin Shaw............... Edward P. Costigan 
Delaware®™ .....cccseses Sept. 9....Daniel O. Hastings (R)....Daniel O. Hastings................+. Thomas F. Bayard 
CER cclicesticsonccene Sept. 10....William J. Harris (D)...... WN. O: Denis 5. 0's ck dvcewecspes William J. Harris 
 niuhindeandavcwh Aug. 26....William E. Borah (R)..... William E. Borah...............0e- Joseph Tyler 
PL od niche dusensecen April 8....Charles S. Deneen (R)..... Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick....... J. Hamilton Lewis 
DIG R sat ajc natine «nesta June 2....Daniel F. Steck (D)........ L. J. Dike, 6 odo eee nciasciccs — of beagle is 
ik whatelhedindsieak sind <a ..ee.e---Arthur Capper (Long Term).......Jon. M. Davis (Long Term 
—_ ms — Rie CR) ebakaes BH. J: Alien wither erm) ” roeanen ee. McGill (Short Term) , 
EEE Aug. 2....John M. Robsion (R)...... John M. Robsion ...........0+.-e08 f; J. Logan (Long Term 
(Long and Short Terms) en Williamson (Short Term) 
MENGE scccévcvacaces Sept. 9....Joseph E. Ransdell (D)....None ..........eceeeeceececcceneces Huey P. Leng 
ae RSS Sete June 16....Arthur R. Gould (R).......Wallace H. White (Elected) Frank H. Haskell 
Massachusetts .......... Sept. 16....Frederick H. Gillett (R)....William M. Butler...............-- Marcus A. Coolidge 
SEE Uo lcowehscoucd Sept. 9....James Couzens (R)........ James Comments 3.5 osc sk cieccateciscne = = — 
i Se coc suwteecken nar Hoidale 
Minnesota ............ June 16....Thomas D. Schall (R)...... Thomas D. Schall a ple many to , 
Mississippi ............. Aug. 19....Pat Harrison (D).......... No: Coe i vdicnccoeesescesscsseen Pat Harrison 
Sa ee July 15....Thomas J. Walsh (D)...... Albert J. Galen........cecccccsccees Thomas J. Walsh 
MEY wckiccideecscic Aug. 12....George W. Norris (R)..... George W. Norris ......-.--+eeeee Gilbert M. Hitchcock 
New Hampshire........ Sept. 9....Henry W. Keyes (R)...... Henry W. KeyeS........0+-ceeeeees prog 's: ae: hiss 
i i ight F. Morrow......cccccccesss ex. Simpson im erm 
New Jersey..........+. June 17....David Baird, Jr. (R)....... ee a po eang! oN ee meres Ch 9 
(Short Term) 
New Mexico*........... Sept. 23....Sam G. Bratton (D)....... Herbert: Bi. Holt..4:..cccddsesveics Sam G. Bratton 
North Carolina.......... June 7....Furnifold M. Simmons (D).George M. Pritchard............++++ Josiah W. Bailey 
SE ota oc ccenatauceee Aug. 12....Roscoe C. McCullough (R).Roscoe C. McCullough...........-+- sc + st 
Oklahoma .............. De Sees ae 9 Ree WB. Plate oi incsece acct etan ees A ee ore Shien 
SL ns ehnnadand reas May 16....Charles L. McNary (R)....Charles L. McNary.......-+-+-++0++ Elton Watkins 
Pennsylvania ..........- May 20....Joseph R. Grundy (R)...... James J. Davis. .nc.. 2c. cc cdccscecs Sedgwick Kistler 
Rhode Island............ Oct. 1 &9..Jesse H. Metcalf (R)...... (Not yet available) ......-..+++++00- (Not yet available) 
South Carolina......... Aug. 26....Coleman L. Blease (D)....No candidate........+++++++eeeeeees James F. Byrnes 
South Dakota........... May 6....William H. McMaster (R)..William H. McMaster........... ....W. J. Bulow 
Tennessee ...........++: Aug. 7....William E. Brock (D)......Paul ig BRUM Ditech is006e ey sees — Hall (Lee Te) 
5 | ares er uly 26....Morris Shepperd (D).......Morris Shepperd............++++0++ Doran J. Haesly 
Virginia hho I S69 los 5....Carter Glass (D)........... No Getitate noi .s cic deteinesv ccs Carter Glass 
West Virginia.......... Aug. 5....Guy D. Goff (R)........... J. Elwood Jones........ececeeeeeees M. M. Neely 
Wyoming ............-. Aug. 19....Patrick J. Sullivan (R).....Robert D. Carey........-.sseeeeeee H. H. Schwartz 


*States nominating by convention method. 
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P. arty Committees for Electing Senators 


The Republican Senatorial Committee 
by Avsert F. Dawson, Executive Secretary 


HE Republican Senatorial Committee is an or- 
ganization for the purpose of assisting in the 
NY election of Republicans to the United States 
Senate from those states which hold Senatorial 
elections at each biennial period. 

The Committee is named by the chairman of 
the Republican caucus of the Senate, and is made-up of 
the following Senators: George H. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, Chairman; Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, Vice- 
Chairman; Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, John 
Thomas of Idaho, Henry D. Hatfield of West Virginia, 
Felix Hebert of Rhode Island and Roscoe C. Patterson 
of Missouri. 


One-third of the Senate is elected every two years, but 
this year instead of 32 Senators being up for election, 
the number is 35 on account of three vacancies in States 
outside the regular 1930 class. Senatorial elections will 
be held in 34 States this year—Kansas being the one State 
which chooses both her Senators; one for the full term 
of six years, and one for the short term. 


The Committee renders party assistance through the 
preparation of material applicable to the various States, 
and the dissemination of facts for the information of the 
voiers. Much of its work is done directly through the 
candidates for the Senate in the respective States, and 
through the Republican organization in the various States. 
In co-operation with the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, which conducts the central Speakers 
bureau at Chicago with an eastern branch in New York, 
the exacting task of supplying speakers to meet the wishes 
of cities and towns for political meetings throughout the 
United States, is performed. 

The present Senate is composed of 56 Republicans, 39 
Democrats, and 1 Farmer-Labor. One-third of this Sen- 
ate was elected in 1928 when Herbert Hoover was chosen 
President of the United States for the ensuing four years. 
If the overwhelming judgment of the voters as expressed 
in that election is to be carried out, the Senate (as well 
as the House of Representatives) will remain Republican 
for the next two years. 


The President and the Congress during the twenty 
months since inauguration have made a remarkable record, 
both in legislative and executive accomplishment, in carry- 
ing out the mandates of the people as expressed at the 
last election. It is a record that commends itself to the 
sound judgment of the people of the United States, be- 
cause every item in it stands for progress and the general 
welfare of every citizen. 

The voters know full well that to turn either house of 
— over to the Democrats for the next two years 
would be like throwing a monkey wrench into the gears. 
It would deadlock the lw-auhing machinery of the Gov- 
ernment, and result in a period of agitation, confusion 
and obstruction, which would be destructive of all progress 
and which would throw the business of the country into 
a state of dangerous uncertainty. 

There is every reason to believe that next November’s 
election will-make no material change in the present Re- 
publican control of the Senate. 








The Democratic Senatorial Committee 
by Cov. Eowin A. Hatsey, Secretary-Treasurer 


™OLITICS has to be managed just like any busi- 
ness, and the management of politics is done by 
what are called “Campaign Committees.” 

The Democratic Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee does not undertake in any way to direct the 
State campaign. Its main purpose is to act in 
an advisory capacity, provide campaign literature, speakers 
of national prominence, furnish information requested by 
the candidates and the State committees, and to raise and 
furnish to the candidates and State Campaign committees 
what financial assistance possible as permitted under the 
State laws. Bombarded with questions the Senatorial 
Committee endeavors to answer them all, so far as it can. 

The Committee has been very fortunate in recent years, 
in having young and active men at its head. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate this year in having as its Chairman, 
Senator Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, who acted in 
this capacity during the last campaign and was also Chair- 
man of the Speakers Bureau of the National Committee. 

The Secretary of the Senatorial Campaign Committee 
has a variety of duties to perform. His principal duty 
is to keep the Chairman of the Committee well posted on 
the multitudinous details which develop during a cam- 
paign. The Secretary must produce on short notice the 
detailed information covering a senatorial candidate or the 
conditions in each State, or any number of like questions 
that come up in connection with the campaign. 

The keeping of the public record of the Senatorial can- 
didates both in his own party and those of the opposition, 
is a main feature of the secretaryship. Nothing is ever 
sent from the Committee other than that contained in the 
public record of the candidate. The vote of a Senator is 
considered the acid test of his public service and political 
career. How a, Senator votes necessarily indicates how 
he stands on any public question. A record vote is 
taken in the Senate on all subjects, and a copy of how he 
voted on these questions is furnished to the candidates 
when campaign time comes. That the Senate recognizes 
the paramount importance of the votes of a Senator, is 
proved by the fact that at the end of the consideration 
of each of the tariff bills, the Senate has directed that 
the votes on all questions pertaining to the tariff be ccm- 
piled as a public document. The tariff, unquestionably, is 
the outstanding economic issue of the present campaign. 
At the instance of Senator Reed Smoot, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Carl A. Loeffler, Secretary to 
the Majority, was directed by resolution to compile and 
publish all votes on the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act (Sen- 
ate Doc, 117). Mr. Loeffler was also entrusted with com- 

iling the votes on the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. 

ie votes of a Senator, taken in conjunction with his 
speeches and the history of the bills and joint resolutions 
he has sponsored, comprise the public record, in the main, 
of a Senatorial candidate offering for reelection. A can- 
didate, other than the incumbent, must depend on his 
state platform and his own public performances. 

One of the important duties of the of the 
Committee is to see that the Senatorial candidates are 
sent a copy of the law and blanks covering the expendi- 
tures in the election. 
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P. arty Committees for Electing Representatives 


The Republican Congressional Committee 
by Eart Venasie, Executive Secretary 


+3,] OR fifty years there has been some form of or- 
‘oe ganization, the purpose of which was to assist in 
iD} the election of epublican members of Congress. 
= | Prior to 1912, this organization was temporary in 
ree | character and without any well defined program 
©} of action. In 1912, initial steps were taken to- 
ward the organization of a National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, permanent in character. Headquarters 
were established in Washington in 1913, and the new 
Committee had supervision of several special elections con- 
ducted that year. in 1914 the Committee began to function 
for the first time through the entire year. This it has 
continued to do ever since and has steadily advanced in 
scope and activity. 

The Committee as now constituted, is composed of one 
member from each State having a Republican representa- 
tion in Congress. The Republican delegation in Congress 
from each State, selects its member, submits his name to 
the Republican caucus for approval and receives the sanc- 
tion of that body, and the person so named becomes a 
member of the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

The general officers of the Committee are elected by the 
full membership, which also elects an executive committee 
of fifteen, of which the Chairman of the general commit- 
tee is, under the rules, made ex-officio chairman. The 
executive commitee directs the activities of the organiza- 
tion, subject, however, to the supervision of the general 
committee. 

The general committee is organized biennially after the 
incoming of each new Congress, but there is no break, 
however, in the continuity of the organization, all officers, 
under the rules, serving until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

The thirty-nine of the forty-eight States now répre- 
sented on the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee are as follows: 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Chio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

The Republican Congressional Committee keeps the 
people of the country informed upon the progress of Con- 
gressional matters. It keeps its force at work between 
campaigns as well as during the campaigns. Its prime 
purpose of course is to assist in the election of Republican 
members to the House of Representatives, and to accom- 
plish this purpose it disseminates throughout the country; 
facts and figures with reference to the existing conditions 
pertaining to our Governmental affairs. For the instance, 
in the present campaign it will be the purpose of this 
Committee to bring to the attention of the voters of the 
United States the accomplishments of this administration 


and the present Congress. 





The Democratic Congressional Committee 
by Joszrn L. Baxer, Secretary 


HE National Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee, which was first organized about fifty 
years ago, is, as its name indicates, a committee 
the duties of which are to aid in the election of 
Democratic members of the House of Represen- 

: tatives. 

The committee is a permanent institution carrying on 
from year to year. Its membership includes one 
cratic Representative in Congress from each State repre- 
sented in Congress by a Democrat. At present there are 
twenty-nine States which have Democratic Representatives 
in Congress. Hence there are twenty-nine Democratic 
Representatives on the present committee. 

The Representatives on the committee are chosen by 
their respective Democratic delegations in the House every 
two years, when a new Congress is organized. Later they 
meet and elect a chairman and three vice-chairmen from 
among their number, a secretary, an executive committee 
and a committee on finance. 

With the biennial election of the personnel of the com- 
mittee, the work of planning for the next election begins. 
This work consists principally of keeping the records of 
both parties in the House and of preparing material to 
be used in the campaign when the time arrives. 

The committee, naturally, cakes no part in Democratic 
primary campaigns, since it has nothing to do with the 
choice of candidates. When the primaries are over, how- 
ever and the Democratic candidates for the House have 
been chosen in the various Congressional Districts 
throughout the couutry, the committee immediately begins 
its work in behalf of all the Demccratic candidates. 

Campaign literature is prepared and sent out to all 
candidates who desire it. This literature has to do, as a 
rule, with national issues and attempts to cover the entire 
field of national political questions, each candidate being 
left to handle his local issues in his own way. 

If a candidate so desires, prominent speakers are sent 
to his district whenever possible and upon requests from 
candidates, the committee prepares special reports and 
data for his use on particular topics. 

Following are the officers of the National Democratic 
Congressional Committee as at present organized: 

Representative Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee, Chairman. 

Representatives Clarence F. Lea, California; J. Charles 
Linthicum, Maryland, and Edward W. Pou, North Caro- 
lina, Vice-Chairmen. 

Representative A. J. Stafford, Illinois, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; Representative Parker Corning, 
New York, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
Joseph L. Baker, Secretary. 

The following states are represented on the committee: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New J , New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington and West Virginia. 
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The Congressional Digest 


Theo Present Organization of 
theo Two Major Political Parties 


The Republican National Committee 


HE Republican National Committee is composed 

of one hundred and six members, two, a man and 
SN} a woman, from each of the forty-eight States, 
and a man and a woman each from the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. The members are chosen 
every four years during the Republican National Con- 
vention by the state delegations attending the convention. 
In some instances they are named in state-wide primaries 
or conventions and the delegates to the national conven- 
tion merely ratify this result. 

After the Republican National Convention has chosen 
its nominees for President and Vice-President, the newly 
elected National Committee meets to reorganize and elect 
officers, who hold their offices a the four years for 
which the committeemen serve. Although there is no 
official provision for it, the chairman is usually chosen 
after consultation with the Presidential nominee, it being 
natural that the chairman should be one whose relation- 
ship with the nominee is agreeable. 

After the officers are elected, the chairman selects an 
executive committee from within the committee member- 
ship. At present the executive committee of the Republi- 
can National Committee has 26 members, eleven of whom, 
including the Vice-Chairman, are women. The Chairman 
of the National Committee, the Vice-Chairman, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer and the general counsel, are ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. The duties of the 
executive committee include the general management of 





« 


the campaign, the running of the headquarters and the 
doing of or having done the many duties required in a 
national election. 

Since 1920 Washington has been the headquarters of 
the Republican National Committee, since the Republican 
party has been in power since then and Washington is 
considered the best place from which to operate. The 
principal work of the Republican National Committee is 
non election years is to send out informative literature to 
Republican newspapers, speakers and organizations. Since 
the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, giving women the vote, the Republican National 
Committee has maintained a regular Women’s Division 
to give special attention to the needs of women voters. 
This division also is active between campaigns assisting 
women with informative literature and aiding them in 
organization work. 

The officers of the Republican National Committee as 
now organized are: 

hairman, SENATOR SIMEON D. Fess, Ohio. 

Executive Director, Ropert H. Lucas, Kentucky. 

Vice-Chairman, Ratpu E. WILuiaMs, Oregon; Mrs. 
Arvin T. Hert, Kentucky; Danie, E. Pomeroy, New 


ersey. 
Secretary, GEORGE DEB. Kretm, New Jersey. 
Treasurer, J. R. Nutt, Ohio. 
General Counsel, JAMES FRANCIS BurKE, Pennsylvania. 
Director, Women’s Division, Mrs. Extts "A. Yost, West 
Virginia. 





The Democratic National Committee 


XCEPT for a few differences, the organization 
of the Democratic National Committee and its 
methods of operation are practically the same as 
the Republican National Committee. The method 
of choosing committeemen is generally the same. 
The Democratic National Committee has a man 

and a woman member from each state and each territory, 
as has the Republican National Committee, and, in addi- 
tion has a man and a woman member from the Canal 
Zone, and a man member from the Virgin Islands. 

The Democratic National Committee has its permanent 
headquarters in Washington from which it sends out litera- 
ture and carries.on the various activities to aid in the ad- 
vancement of the Democratic party and its programs. 


Like the Republican National Committee, it has a 
Women’s Division to take care of the special needs of 
women voters. 

The = of the Democratic National Committee at 
present 

Giairnin, Joun J. Rasxos, New York. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Jovrtr SHovusez, 
Missouri. 

Vice-Chairmen, Mrs. Neue TAYLOE Ross, Wyoming ; 
Frank Hacue, New J ; Harry F. Byrp, nia ; 
Mrs. FroreNce Fariey, ; Scorr poll 

Secretary, Cuartes H. GreatHouse, Indiana. 

Treasurer, JaMEs W. Grerarp, New York. 
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The Woman Heads of the Two Parties 


Republican 


RS. ALVIN T. HERT (Sally A.), Vice-Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, has 
the distinction of being the first woman to hold 
4 that official position. She received the appoint- 

fe! ment first on July 1, 1924, and was reappointed 

S871 in 1928 in recognition of her signal success dur- 

the campaign of 1924. 

rs. Hert has won her eminent place in American 
politics, not by a spectacular leap, but by gradual ascen- 
sion. Thirty years ago she began to share, intimately, 
with her husband, Alvin T. Hert, in political campaigns 
and business activity at a time when those joining the 

misty ranks of women workers were supposed to be mili- 
tant. She was not. Wealth, charm, capacity for hard 

work and the habit of victory were her chief assets. 

Political jobs, at first elementary, grew in magnitude. 

At the same time she familiarized herself with the ad- 

ministration of the manufacturing concerns owned by her 
husband and began to apply the principles learned there 

to her political efforts. In 1921, after the death of Mr. 
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Hert, she was appointed to his place as a member of the 
National Committee from Kentucky. It might have re- 
mained an honorary position. Mrs. Hert chose to make 
it an active one. Her executive ability and political 
sagacity were matured and were soon recognized by Re- 
publican leaders. She did not fail their confidence when 
appointed Vice-Chairman of the National Committee in 
charge of the woman’s division in 1924, when she mobi- 
lized the Republican women of the nation and led them 
to victory—and again in 1928 when the imprecedented 
vote cast for Herbert Hoover by the women of the 
country furnished the measure of her abilities. 

Descendant of the Poythress family of Virginia, born 
and reared in the Middle West, where her father pioneered 
as a young man, long resident in the East and South, a 
world traveller, her contacts have brought qualified knowl- 
edge of people and conditions, a knowledge which, with 
strong character and fine spirituality, made for leadership. 

Mrs. Hert is a member of the Committce from Ken- 
tucky, and is on the Executive Committee. 





RS. ELLIS A. YOST (Lenna Lowe), recently 
appointed Director of the Women’s Division of 
the Republican National Committee, was born in 
West Virginia and educated at Wesleyan College 
in that State, and at Ohio Northern University. 
In 1899 she married Ellis A. Yost, a prominent 
West Virginia attorney. The Yost’s have one son, Le- 
land, who is achieving success as a song writer. 














Mrs. Yost is known to the women of the nation for her 
work in behalf of education, woman’s suffrage and pro- 
hibition. Perhaps no other woman in America has had 
more practical experience in politics. As Washington 
representative of the National W. C. T. U. for many 
years she acquired a thorough understanding of the work- 
ings of Congress and national politics. 


In 1921 she was appointed by President Harding to 
represent the United Grates Government at the Inter- 
national Congress against Alcholism at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land and to act as delegate to a similar gathering in Copen- 
hagen in 1923. In her own State she was the first Chair- 
man of the Republican Women’s Executive Committee 
(1920-22) ; the first woman teller at a Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, 1920; the first woman to 
preside over a State Republican Convention at Wheeling, 
West Virginia in 1920, and the first woman member of 
the West Virginia State Board of Education. She was 
appointed to this last post by the Governor in 1921 and so 
distinguished herself in service to her state that she was 
reappointed for a six year term in 1928. 

Mrs. Yost is a member of the Committee from West 
Virginia and is also on the Executive Committee. 


Democratic 


aoa] RS. NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS, Vice-Chairman 
“7 | of the Democratic National Committee in charge 
i of Women’s Activities, has the distinction of 
having been the first Woman Governor in the 
history of the United States. She is a daughter 
of the old South. Though a native of Missouri, 
she is descended on her father’s side from the distinguished 
Tayloe family, one member of which erected the celebrated 
Octagon House in Washington, and later the equally 
famcus Cameron House which served as the home of 
President Madison after the White House had been de- 
stroyed by the British during the war of 1812. On her 
mother’s side, she is descended from Samuel Ball Green, 
whose mother, Patty Ball, was a cousin of the mother of 
George Washington. 
Mrs. Ross came to Wyoming in 1902 as the youthful 
bride of William Bradford Ross, a young Tennessee at- 
torney, who had chosen Cheyenne as his home. Mr. Ross 








was elected Governor in 1922, and upon his death in the 


midst of his term in September 1924, Mrs. Ross was 
chosen by the Democrats of the state as the one person 
best qualified to carry on his policies. At the succeeding 
election she was chosen to fill the vacancy by the largest 
vote ever given to any candidate in the history of the state. 

Mrs. Ross, is active in the organization work of the 


Committee, making public addresses to Democratic clubs, 
mass meetings, and other gatherings, and keeping in touch 
with the interests of women throughout the country. She 
is an interesting and entertaining speaker, impressing her 
hearers with her earnestness and sincerity. She is ac- 
claimed by women, regardless of their political affiliations, 
as a leader of high-minded idealism who is demonstrating 
the good that women may do through patriotic service in 
political affairs. Mrs. Ross is a member of the Democra- 
tic National Committee from Wyoming. 


Executive Secretary, Women’s Division 


Miss Sue White of Tennessee, a member of the bar 
of that state, is Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of the Democratic National Committee, working 
under the direction of the Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross. Since early girlhood, Miss White has been 
actively engaged in the political advancement of women. 
For a number of years she served as Secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Equal Suffrage Association. Later, as Chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party forces in that state when 
the suffrage amendment was ratified ten years ago she 
conducted the campaign. Since that time she has devoted 
herself to the practice of law and has been repeatedly 
mentioned as a potential candidate for Congress. 
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Party Heads Discuss Republican, Record 


Pro 
U. S. Senator Simeon D. Fess, Ohio 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 





E ARE now caprenting the election of the entire 
membership of the House of tives 
and one-third of the members of the Senate. 






i 

My! The Republican members are returning to their 
‘ constituents to give an accounting of their stew- 
ae) ardship and accomplishments of the blican 


ministration, now in charge of public affairs. are 
going further than that, they are returning to again re- 
state the fundamental = of the a party 
that have carried this Repu ic on the road to greatness. 


The two outstanding pledges of the platform, which 
had been widely discussed in the campaign, were farm 
relief and revision of the tariff to protect t industries 


which were cri by foreign competition. 

Without waiting for the regular session, Congress was 
called in special session, iv deal with these problems in 
pursuance of the promises made to the people. 

In record pany a ay relief bill was enacted, including 
in its terms specific features ised in the platform 
and discussed before the dg ah the cam- 
paign. Under these terms a board is created with ample 
powers and sufficient funds to set up the necessary agen- 
cies to enable the farmer to market his product at an 
advan by giving him some chance to say what he will 
take than limiting him to what the buyer will offer. 
The fundamental soundness of the lies in the 


ment with minimum interference by the Government. It 
See to assisting the farmer to solve his own prob- 


The new board is now at work. There can be little 

Seve © aut sohatery sitet epan Oe hale agascbura 
ve a most sa ra 
Se eis entliin an ahem under 
ay. The problem cannot be solved over . This 
Se Se 20 2 Se oe ee of Oh 
elemental . Tt avoids danger of unsound pro- 
posals such as subsidies from the government, a 
policy uniformly resisted by the American farmer through- 
out our history. 


Con 


Joun J. Rasxkos, 
Chairman, Democratic National Committee 






HE margin between national prosperity and ad- 
@T@) versity is small estimated in economic percent- 
ages. In the present state of industry and com- 
merce the danger line is even narrower than 
usual. 

The tariff bill inevitably will cripple our 
oreign trade and will not be helpful to domestic business 
except in a few isolated instances and is generally adverse 
to the commercial structure of the United States and to 
agriculture as well. 

Moreover the flexible provision embraced in the bill 
means the continuance of the deplorable processes of 
lobbying and log-rolling as the method of accomplishing 
the settling of rates which ought to be purely an economic, 
and not at all a political problem. 

Transferring the lobby pressure to the Executive branch 
of the Government is unfair to the President and will tend 
to increase rather than decrease the recurring scandals 
of tariff revision. What ultimately must be accomplished 
is the establishment of a scientific means of arriving at 
just schedules. The mutations in manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and trade costs should be met by such a system as 
was offered by the Simmons-Norris amendment, under 
which would consider the recommendations of 
a non-partisan body of experts, and limit its revision to 
the particular rate on which that commission would re- 
port from time to time. Then would the tariff be taken 
out of politics and dealt with on an economic basis. 

It is unnecessary to amplify the perfectly plain principle 
ae oe - it difficult a os OR te 
preducts of ot countries t is a corresponding 
diminution in both the desire and capacity of these foreign 
countries to purchase what we produce. It is a question 
above party; political considerations should not enter into 
it. The comfort and welfare of millions of our a— are 
at stake; I do not think I am going too far when I ex- 
press the belief that the tariff law will tend to counteract 
the ay png which nae See — to lift the 
country from depression which has our portion 
for more than half a year. This will in turn involve 
greater unemployment and eventually serious cuts in wage 
rates, thus undermining and upsetting the high standards 
of living secured and now established in our country.— 
Extracts, see 3, p. 256. 


Jovett Snovuse 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Democratic 
National Committee 


T NO time since 1910, at least, have the voters of 
America so concerned with 
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The tariff will increase our foreign trade, without loss 
of revenue, notwithstanding the fact that under its pro- 
visions two-thirds of all our imports will come in free 
of duty. Items on which the duty was increased, such 
as clothing, shoes and sugar, are selling lower than before 
the increase was made. 

A new and most important feature of the law is the 
power given the President to reorganize the Tariff Com- 
mission. In addition, authority was given to the Execu- 
tive to approve or disapprove the recommendation of the 
Commission within specific limits on rates, to correct 
inequities which may be due to various causes. This is 
the most progressive step yet taken on tariff legislation 
by superseding the old method of “give and take” by 
a scientific procedure based upon definite data collected 
by trained research men, and thereby avoiding the hurtful 
uncertainty involved in general tariff revision. 

This measure is now being assaulted by our opponents 
in the face of the record showing Democratic Senators 
voting against decreases proposed by Republicans, and 
for increases resisted by Republicans. The record shows 
how the Democrats stand for particular protection for 
their own people, but against general protection in the 
interests of all the people. Even the greatest Democratic 
opponent of this law threatened to wreck the conference 
if long staple cotton grown in his State was refused the 
7 cent protection demanded and secured. This is only one 
of scores of items of the same character. Opposition of 
this kind carries with it its own answer. 

The opposition of international bankers and American 
investors in foreign securities and in the establishment 
of plants in foreign countries is purely selfish, and cannot 
be seriously considered by the legislator. I do not con- 
demn these investments. While I prefer that they should 
employ American rather than foreign labor, I am willing 
to concede the liberty of American citizens in such ven- 
tures. But the country will not permit the product of 
such industries to displace in the American market, the 
American labor employed in competition with such for- 
eign labor. It will require such imports to bear a duty 
levied to represent the difference in cost of production in 
the two countries. Our people will rebuke opposition to 
protection legislation fomented by such selfish interests 
in their propaganda against such legislation. 

“From this source arises most of the talk of retaliation. 
The facts are, that before the recent legislation, 31 coun- 
tries had already adopted in some form or other the pro- 
tective system as a sound economic policy, with no thought 
of retaliation, the prating of the importers’ journals not- 
withstanding. There has been no retaliation legislation 
and there will not likely be any. Such talk may be good 
partisan policy, but is never good economic sense. Coun- 
tries legislate in their own interests, not to make an out- 
let for party spleen. 


We will continue to sell what we have to those coun- 
tries which need our wares, and will continue to buy what 
we need that other countries want to sell. 

The business depression which has come upon the 
United States was the result of world-wide speculation. 
All people who had lost their reserve and sense or pru- 
dence were not confined to the United States. This Ad- 
ministration made every effort through the Federal Re- 
serve Board to warn against the speculation mania. But 
its impetus was beyond all control. The inevitable hap- 
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the candidates and upon the principles of government for 
which the two parties stand. 

Obviously this discussion must appertain to the record 
of the present administration, for if that is satisfactory 
it would be vain to expect the country to make a change. 
My party must offer something better than what we have 
had if we are to expect the people to turn to us. Where- 
fore it becomes my privilege to speak of what has hap- 
pened since Mr. Hoover was made President by a plu- 
rality of more than five million votes, and carried with 
him into office a Senate with fifteen Republican majority 
and a House of Representatives wherein the Republicans 
outnumbered the Democrats by more than one hundred. 

Pursuant to a promise made during the campaign, the 
President called the Congress into extraordinary session 
and set out for it a legislative program. First, that it 
must pass a definite farm relief measure. Second, and 
as a corollary of the proposed farm relief, amendment to 
existing tariff laws which would give a higher measure 
of protection to agricultural products, but would deal 
with industrial schedules only in particular instances. 

The United States Senate had a very definite Farm 
relief program in mind, formulated with the assistance of 
the great agricultural organization of the country. It did 
not suit the President. Though he later made the virtu- 
ous declaration that he would in no wise interfere with 
the National Legislature, almost his first official act was 
to fulminate against the debenture provision, which the 
farm organizations contended was necessary if Agricul- 
ture was to be placed'on a parity with industry in the 
distribution of tariff favors. So the Senate bill was 


-rewritten in accordance with Mr. Hoover’s ideas and the 


present Farm Relief Act is a Hoover measure absolutely. 
The Board appointed under the provisions of the law has 
been im office more than a year. It is for the farmers 
of America to say whether through its activities they 
have sustained any substantial benefit. Since the passage 
of the Farm Relief Act and the appointment of the Farm 
Board, the prices of both wheat and cotton—the great 
exportable farm crops of the nation—have gone steadily 
down until they have reached unbelievable levels. 


I do not hesitate to predict that the administration on 
November 4th next will be given the most substantial and 
startling evidence of what the farmers of America think 
of Hoover Republican Farm Relief. 


In response to the President’s demand for a limited 
revision of the tariff, with principal concern for the fur- 
ther betterment of the farm situation and with the object 
of placing agriculture. on a parity with industry, the 
House of Representatives passed a tariff bill which con- 
stitutes one of the most general revisions that has ever 
been attempted. 

It is true that duties on farm products were substan- 
tially raised; it is equally true that a large proportion of 
these duties have no practical effect. It is a matter of 
simple calculation that the new tariff law imposes upon 
the consumers of America an additional burden of living 
costs that will aggregate a billion dollars a year, and in 
the distribution of advantages arising out of the enact- 
ment each farmer will be assessed at least ten dollars for 
every dollar of possible benefit that he may secure as a 
result of the increased tariffs on farm commodities. 

When the so-called Hawley tariff bill had been written 
by the Republican membership of the Ways and Means 

Continued on next page 
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pened, the crash came when the wild orgy of buying 
turned into a wild orgy of selling, during which billions 
of paper profits were wiped out, representing great losses 
to individual ‘nvestors, 

A serious crisis was impending, with the danger that 
business would slow down, if not close down. 

With a promptness characteristic, the President took 
command of the situation. He first insured the essential 
c.edit through the Reserve Board to prevent dangerous 
results of an anticipated collapse in that field. He next 
mobilized the production agencies, national, state and 
municipal, to insure continued employment of labor. 
Sensing the imminent danger, he put his finger on the 
pivotal spot and secured the promise of labor and capital 
to avoid strikes on the one hand and a reduction of wages 
on the other. History gives us no record of a more drastic 
remedial program, practically executed where the Gov- 
ernment actually guided private enterprise through an 
impending crisis. Had it not been for this prompt action 
by the head of the nation, the usual experience of a cycle 
of industrial depression would have been upon us from 
which we would not have emerged for an indefinite time. 
The response to this leadership was in the main generous 
and acceptive. 

The willingness of a type of partisan leadership to seize 
upon the situation for purely political effect is the one 
diverting factor in the situation. 

While it is to be regretted that our opponents do not 
hesitate to seize upon the depression for partisan pur- 
poses, they cannot hope to get far by such procedure, 
since our people are aware of the fact that everything 
the administration does will be declared wrong and will 
be opposed in the campaign, even those measures which 
were supported by them. 

It is rather hard for the public to get a clear concep- 
tion of this situation while so many false statements, 
some of them emanating from high political sources, have 
been put forth in an attempt to secure advantage by in- 
creasing in the minds of the people the fear of an eco- 
nomic depression. 

The future historian, whose estimate will be free from 
partisan bias, will most likely put down Mr. Hoover’s 
work for world peace as the most notable achievement 
of his first year and a half in office. 

The London Naval Pact will stand out as a notable 
service toward the peace of the world. It was the con- 
summation of a national impulse long entertained by the 
peace loving and war fearing elements in all the coun- 
tries involved. 

The Kellogg Peace Pact was made possible by our 
leadership. One of the earliest steps of President Hoover 
was to renew the effort. His appointment and instruction 
of Ambassador Dawes, the arrival of Prime Minister 
MacDonald and the conference at the Rapidan, the con- 
sultations with Japan, France and Italy, all were prelim- 
inary to the task of working out a program on f of 
World Peace, through an agreement on limitation and 
reduction if possible consistent with the safety of each 
country involved. The task was a titanic one. Parity 
with Great Britain including all the categories of vessels 
required a change of policy of superior and commandi 
sea-power, which had been built up and sustained for 
years. An agreed ratio which gives us 40 per cent greater 
equipment than Japan, at once removes all fears of aggres- 
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Committee of the House it was taken to the President by 
his House leaders. If he had any objections to its exor- 
bitant exactions he failed to tell the i le so, 
On the contrary, the bill was presented to the House a 
parently with the Presidential blessing, and under 
brutal force of the overwhelming Republican majority it 
was forced through. 

Then the bill went to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. During the months it was under consideration 
prominent Republicans were in frequent conference with 
the President relative to its provisions. As it came out of 
the Finance Committee the measure was perhaps just a 


little worse than the original House bill. 


The final product was the work of the conferees. Dur- 
ing all of this long period of consideration, lasting more 
than a year, the Eresident could have checked the raid 
at any time by a single word and so have corrected the 
intolerable features of this unholy and excuseless piece 
of legislation which his party was seeking to enact. That 
word he did not speak! 

Indeed, the record is clear that the only evidence of 
any concern regarding any feature of the bill shown by 
the President at any time was to eliminate the so-called 
debenture plan designed to give to the farmers reciprocal 
benefits and to retain to himself the improper and unwise 
if not unconstitutional authority to control tariff taxes, 
which authority had been vested in the Executive in 1922 
to meet the emergencies created by the lack of stability of 
European currencies and the consequent inability to de- 
termine the difference between cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Let the country not forget that practically the entire 
independent press and approximately fifty per cent of the 
Republican press in every section of America was opposed 
to this bill. Let the country not overlook the fact that 
more than a thousand economists, with no personal pur- 
pose to serve, viewing the situation from the standpoint of 
the public welfare alone, strongly urged the President to 


veto the bill. Let it be borne in mind that nearly every 


nation of the world with which we do business entered 
definite protest against this attempt of America to set up 


a tariff wall that amounts to a practical embargo. And as — 


we face the dire effects of slapping the rest of the world 
in the face—effects already in evidence, which will con- 
stantly grow in volume and in extent—let the people re- 
member that the administration and the Republican Con- 
gress were warned repeatedly and heeded not the warning. 

If at any period in our history there might have been 
excuse for the concoction and enactment of the Grundy- 
Hoover Tariff Bill, certainly at the time it became a law, 
with the country already in a business panic, it was the 
most unwise and most dangerous economic experiment 
upon which America has ever entered. 

In the limited number of speeches which Mr. Hoover 
made during the course of the 1928 campaign he dwelt 
constantly upon one thing, and that was the degree of 
prosperity which the American people had attained under 
two prior Republican Administrations and the assurance 
of the continuance of that prosperity which he confidently 
guaranteed if he became President of the United States. 

And yet, within nine months after Mr. Hoover became 
President, we witnessed the amazing spectacle of soup 
kitchens and bread lines in practically every great city of 
this country, and a degree of unemployment and of dis- 
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sive action in the ‘Pacific and dissipates the ever suspi- 
cious rumors of- what might take place in that area. 

The ratification of this treaty is the most substantial 
undertaking toward actual world peace and against war 
that has yet been concluded. It definitely removes the 
growing belief that we were becoming imperialistic in 
our ambitions. Our willingness to lead in a program of 
limitation not only makes possible limitation, but in the 
end we hope reduction of armament. The treaty not only 
provides the element of safety through a parity of de- 
fensive equipment below the stage of aggression, but it 
puts an end to the dangerous and inevitable rivalry on the 
sea, which policy may in time open the way for a sub- 
stantial reduction of armament on land. ¢ 

Aside from the achievements mentioned, *be, President 
has made important administrative changes. The reor- 
ganization and consolidation of veterans’ activities under 
one head is a notable example. 

In pursuance of action of Congress, the reorganization 
of the Power Commission and Radio Commission will 
prove of value. 

The President is uncompromising on the necessity of 
enforcement of law. No subject has appealed to him in 
a greater degree than the tendency toward violation of 
law. He appointed a commission of notable ability to 
investigate and report its findings on the subject of crime. 

He has taken a strong stand on the enforcement of the 
18th Amendment and presented to Congress recommen- 
dations of legislation to more effectually enforce the law, 
chief of which was the transfer of the enforcement divi- 
sion from the Treasury to the legal department of the 
government. More definite steps have been taken in the 
last eighteen months on behalf of social well-being, in- 
cluding child welfare, than has been undertaken in a 
governmental way prior to this time. At this point it 
might be pertinent to ask to whom are all of these efforts 
directed ? 

To the American workman that he may have employ- 
ment and that his wages may be maintained even in times 
of depression. 

To the American farmer that his domestic market may 
be preserved to him against the products of countries 
where lower wages and lower living standards prevail. 

To the American business man that he may sell his 
goods without ruinous competition from countries where 
production costs are much lower due to lower living 
standards. 

To the American people that their defenses may remain 
strong; that there may be no stigma of imperialism but 
the friendship of all the world; that the greatest of all 
blessings of mankind may be continued to them—peace 
in the world. 

The American people will be glad to have a succinct 
statement as to accomplishments during the first year and 
a half of the Republican administration under President 
Hoover. The program completed will include party 
pioters fulfilled, improvement in government service and 

w enforcement, great constructive program entailing 
additional outlay with economy in administration permit- 
ting a reduction of taxes to the amount of one hundred 
and sixty million dollars; development of inland water- 
ways, highways, merchant marine, conservation of our 
natural resources, maintenance of the Republican prin- 
ciple of protective taritf, definite and long visioned relief 
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tress that has not been known for more than thirty years. 

I do not lay at the door of the President all of the 
causes of the Hoover panic but I do maintain that if the 
Republican Party had the right to claim that the remark- 
able prosperity of the prior eight years was due to its 
economic policies and administrative and legislative lead- 
ership, then it must in justice assume responsibility for 
the conditions that now prevail. 

The day after Mr. Hoover was elected President we 
witnessed the beginning of what was popularly known 
as the Hoover market—an appellation which apparently 
he was glad and proud to have offered at that time. Al- 
ready too high, with quotations at dangerous levels, this 
Hoover market carried prices to undreamed of heights— 
indeed, the very sky became the limit. If we were to be- 
lieve the ardent advocates of the election of Mr. Hoover 
in 1928, we were justified in supposing that as Secretary 
of Commerce, with his hand upon the pulse of business 
throughout the land, he must have foreseen the inevitable 
crash that would follow. In any event, a prudent man in 
such circumstances would have uttered a word of caution 
to the American people, but not one suggestion ever came 
from the President-elect as to the need of care. 

Let us assume that he was not responsible for leader- 
ship until he actually became President. What happened 
then? His inaugural address on the 4th of March, 1929, 
was merely a repetition and an embodiment of the opti- 
mistic predictions that he had made throughout the cam- 
paign, and if not so designed, at least it had the effect of 
encouraging the delusion that the mad riot of upward 
increase in quoted values would go gaily on, that there 
was no limit to American prosperity. 

To that extent at least Mr. Hoover must assume re- 
sponsibility for the crash that ensued, and regardless of 
the fact that after it came—after millions of investors had 
seen their life savings wiped out—after millions of men 
had been thrown out of employment—he did perhaps all 
that any man could do to try to effect an adjustment of 
conditions, history is apt to record that “he locked the 
barn door after the horse was stolen.” 

In this connection, let your attention be called to the 
fact that save for the Federal Reserve system created 
under the wise and statesmanlike administration of Wood- 
row Wilson by a Democratic Congress, the Hoover panic 
-—distressing as it was and is—would have reached pro- 
portions which would have destroyed American business 
for years to come. It was this the most skillful 
piece of financial legislation thus far devised by the wit of 
man—(as has been so well said by a distingui 
European scholar )—that saved the situation insofar as it 
could be saved 

It is now a little more than seventeen: months since 
Mr. Hoover became President of the United States. He 
has not lacked the opportunity, with his party in complete 
control of the legislative branch of the Government; he 
has not lacked the element of time, for Congress has been 
in session for fifteen months continuously, and yet what 
do we witness in America today after this trial period of 
the great engineer in Government? Business depression 
that has not been approached since 1907; shesaiiipanent 
that finds no counterpart in thirty years; anxiety and 
distress and absolute want such as country did not 
face in the panics of the nineties; fear in the hearts of 
the masses of the people as to what the future holds; 
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to agriculture, a constructive program of social improve- 
ment, and a foreign policy looking to the consummation 
of world peace. 

In the face of this unparalleled accomplishment of legis- 
lative and administrative service our opponents have noth- 
ing to offer the American people beyond attack and flip- 
pant references to personality, employing a depression as 
the chief argument to get into power. Political oppo- 
nents and obstructionists sneer at the efforts of the Presi- 
dent. As a matter of fact, they merely lend emphasis to 
the transcendental ability of the President as an organ- 
izer, and all the criticism has served only to strengthen 
the confidence of the people in his leadership. It brings 
before them in bold relief the characteristics of a man who 
has plumbed the depths of human experiences from ihe 
vicissitudes of an orphan boy to the Presidency of the 
greatest nation in the world. They see in him the engi- 
neer, the builder and the leader. The man who in the 
stress and turmoil of a bloody war organized and con- 
ducted the most stupendous charity in history. The man 
who organized and systematized the production and con- 
servation of food on the greatest scale known to man- 
kind. The man who in the crowded hours of the lead- 
ership of the nation has found time to establish and put 
in operation the American Child Welfare Association, 
the purpose of which is to give to every child born under 
the flag an equal opportunity for a full and successful life. 

In all these undertakings he has succeeded. He is suc- 
ceeding in stabilizing the economic condition of America. 
The people have confidence in him and they measure in 
their own minds the continued disasters which would 
follow the present situation if they had not in the White 
House a man capable of understanding where to find the 
remedy.—Extracts, see 5, page 736. 


Rosert H. Lucas, 
Executive Director, Republican National Committee 


HE past year has brought our party in the nation 
face to face with a new situation. Following 
Sich] eight years of unusual prosperity, we are now 
confronted with a business depression, temporary 
perhaps, but nevertheless serious, resulting in 
considerable unemployment. While this tragic 
situation is world-wide and far more critical in all other 
countries than in the United States, the Democratic party 
managers are taking advantage of it for political purposes. 
Having selected the natural misfortune of the nation— 
the suffering of the unemployed—as a campaign issue for 
1930, the Democratic leaders could not lend their support 
to any corrective measure without depriving their party of 
a battle cry for the campaign. They hold to the fallacious 
idea that if things will just remain as they are until election 
day, the Democrats will secure control of Congress. 

When it is the strategy of party leaders to discourage 
the revival of business, to continue unemployment, then 
those party leaders are apt to find themselves without 
any enthusiastic following. Country first, party next, is 
the first rule of politics. 

Months before the tariff bill became a law, long before 
they knew what its rates would be and even while Demo- 
cratic senators were voting for increased rates on many 
schedules, the Democratic spokesmen proclaiined the tariff 
as a campaign issue for 1930. Never before have leaders 
Continued om page 256 § 
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hopelessness on the part of the farmers that amounts to 
absolute desperation ; the hatred of other nations because 
of our selfish economic policy that will influence them to 
ay, wg, from us that they can buy elsewhere. 

t the Republican Party is responsible for the tariff 
bill cannot, of course, be denied, but some of the apolo- 
gists for the Administration have endeavored to maintain 
that the President himself should not be held to share in 
that responsibility. And, incidentally, I can think of 
nothing Democrats have said so derogatory of the Presi- 
dent’s intelligence and courage as this apology from his 
own party. It implies either that he had no opinions of 
his own or that he was so deficient in leadership that 
he permitted his Congressional leaders to override him. 

Unfortunately, the President in his effort to be encour- 
aging misled the country as to the extent of the com- 
mercial depression and the distress of labor. On March 
8th of this year he publicly stated that “all the evidences 
indicate that the worst effects of the crash upon employ- 
ment will have been passed within the next sixty days 
with the amelioration of seasonal unemployment, the 
gaining strength of other forces, and the continued co- 
operation of the many agencies actively co-operating with 
the government to restore business and to relieve dis- 
tress.” The end of the sixty-day period named by the 
President was heralded by a further decrease in the price 
of a great number of commodities and securities and the 
unemployment situation was worse than ever. In his 
understandable effort to cheer people up, he was backed 
by statements from Secretary of Labor Davis, who an- 
nounced that the beginning of the year marked “the up- 
ward turn in employment which has been steadily main- 
tained.” Secretary Davis’ statement was immediately 
challenged by the New York State Labor Bureau, and 
when the complete statistics were compiled the error of 
the National Labor Department was so obvious that even 
Secretary Davis admitted it and by way of a smoke 
screen charged the Democrats with an attempt to make 
politics out of the employment situation. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde in June assured the Indiana Republi- 
can State Convention that “the nation is back at work,” 
and added: “We have suffered little more than seasonal 
unemployment,” and when they were finally obtainable, 
the figures showed that the unemployment was appaling 
and anything but seasonal. 

The net effect of these deceptions, however kindly their 
intent, was to add disappointment to the evils of the sit- 
uation, if indeed they did not aggravate it. The country 
has the right to expect the truth from its government. 
As the New York Times put it: “We do not create sta- 
tistical bureaus with a view to the emotions.” 

Wage-earners from New England to California, from 
Maine to Florida, once seduced by the delusion of the 
full dinner pail under Republican rule, are now treading 
the streets of our cities in vain search of employment. 
And this, if you please, with unquestioned and over- 
whelming dominance of the Government by that party 
that has prided itself upon the slogan that it is “the only 
party fit to rule,” this under the administration of the 
man who promised that if elected President he would 
abolish poverty—the poorhouse would vanish from among 
us—there would be absolute security of a job for every 
man. 

Is it any wonder that the people of the United States, 
Continued om page 253 
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Should Women Support 
the Administration’s Policies ? 


Pro 


Lenna Lowe Yost, 


Director, Women’s Division, Republican National 
Committee 


N overwhelming majority of American women 
voted for Herbert Hoover for President in 
1928 because they believed his Administration 
would give the United States the kind of leader- 
ship in government the women wanted. 

His ideals of public welfare and the States’ 
obligation in promoting them is theirs. They had worked 
under his leadership before; they knew where it led them 
and how directly, how honestly, and how surely. They 
have come to know he is too sane to move with reckless 
haste, too honest to falter in purpose, too skillful not to 
arrive. 

Women do not want magic in government, they want 
management; a steady hand and head and heart that 
carry through. Two years can only lay foundations, 
make plans, set things going. 

The Congressional elections mean the Administration’s 
chance to finish the job begun. The women of the coun- 
try will stand by the leaders they have chosen by return- 
ing a Republican House and Senate to uphold the Ad- 
ministration. 

Criticism is easy to voice. Those who have no respon- 
sibility experience little difficulty in finding fault with 
those who are charged wth responsibility. It is an age- 
old maxim that it is easier to tear down than it is to build 
up. But part of the make-up of men and women selected 
for positions of authority and responsibility is the ability, 
not only to stand up under criticism, but to meet criticism 
calmly and give an honest account of their stewardship. 

The Republican party, fortunately, is at this time amply 
able to present to the men and women of the Nation an 
actual record of accomplishment and an actual record of 
leadership of the highest type in answer to the usual 
campaign criticism. There is no need to dodge the issues 
manufactured by political opponents. 

When President Hoover entered the White Hose he 
and his assistants found themselves facing grave and 
acute problems. Throughout the entire world the eco- 
nomic structure was—and still is—suffering from the 
effects of the World War. In the old countries new 
competitive conditions, based on lower wages and costs, 
affect the stability of our own business fabric ; constantly 
increasing expenditures for armament in Europe menace 
the peace of our own country as well as that of others. 

To meet many of these problems, as they. affected 
America, vast expenditures for national purposes had 
to be met. The Hoover Administration has dealt with 
these problems promptly and in the most straightforward 
manner. During the year and a half of its existence it 
has made a record seldom if ever equalled. 

Women are vitally interested in President Hoover's 
original and effective treatment of economic problems. 
Ten million women are gainfully employed in the United 
Continued on next page 
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NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, 
Vice-Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee 


HE Democratic party is more and more evincing 
the attitude that women are not voters merely, 
but co-workers with men; that being fully en- 
franchised citizens they are equally responsible 
with men for the conduct of government. 

3 It will be remembered that it was the Demo- 

cratic party that in national convention in San Francisco 

in 1920 gave to women full membership rights on the 
national committee. That was the most outstanding 
recognition women had received by the national organ- 
ization of a major political party. Four years later the 

Republican party in convention assembled followed ex- 

ample. This policy initiated by the Democrats, of ad- 

mitting women into participation in party management 
has since been consistently followed by the Democratic 

National Committee and embraced by party leaders in the 

various States, in all branches and units of the organ- 

ization. 

In this connection it is pertinent to point out that the 
present ten year Republican regime has been notable for 
disregard of women. While there are at the disposal of 
the Federal administration thousands of important posi- 
tions for which women are qualified, there could be num- 
bered upon the fingers of one hand those who have been 
appointed to such distinguished positions as to make their 
names familiar throughout the land. The Democratic 
President, Woodrow Wilson, even before women received 
suffrage, gave to them more distinguished recognition 
than they have received since at the hands of his Repub- 
lican successors. Important posts indeed opened to women 
by Woodrow Wilson have returned to the incumbency of 
men, notably Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States and Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
We take to ourselves credit for being the most progressive 
country in the world, but the damper that has been put 
upon the woman movement under Republican domination 
of government exemplifies the truth that progress has 
small chance in this country so long as the present reac- 
tionary forces continue at the helm of the government. 
The enfranchised women of other countries have far out- 
stripped us in the positions they have reached of com- 
manding influence in government. 

While Democratic women in the various states are now 
taking an active interest in the Congressional campaigns 
and are making themselves a vital force, little emphasis, 
I predict, will be placed by Democrats upon matters that 
concern women particularly, except as the above men- 
tioned facts relative to Repubiican disregard of women 
shall be emphasized. They may indeed properly con- 
stitute an issue to women and fair-minded men. The 
truth is that only in rare instances can political issues be 
divided into those that concern women solely or men 
Continued on next page 
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States. Twenty-three million more are engaged in house- 
keeping, so that nine women out of every ten in this 
country between the ages of sixteen and sixty-four may 
be classified as “employed.” And these women, whether 
they are engaged in spending their husbands’ wages for 
food and clothing or in spending money they earn them- 
selves, are, from force of actual circumstances, interested 
in economic problems. They are intensely interested in 
employment conditions and they know what President 
Hoover has done and. is doing to maintain employment 
in a period of world-wide economic depression and 
readjustment. 

Women know, as well as men, that unemployment in 
America is small compared with that in England, Ger- 
many and other nations, and that neither President 
Hoover nor the Republican party were in any way 
responsible for the stock market crash. And further- 
more they know how powerful and effective President 
Hoover’s efforts have been to prevent that crash from 
having disastrous results on the economic structure of 
the nation. The promptness and vigor with which he 
acted amazed the country and compelled even the leading 
Democratic newspapers to confess that no one else could 
have handied the situation as well as he. Taking hold 
in a crisis that was none of his making, with the clear- 
sighted business sense and humanitarian understanding 
that are his, he brought about a stabilization that checked 
the disaster. He entered upon a public building program 
throughout the country, that at once lessened unemploy- 
ment and restored a public confidence that insures na- 
tional prosperity. 

All women are inherently interested in peace. They 
know that under the leadership of Herbert Hoover 
America is taking a foremost place among the nations of 
the world in practical plans to lessen the likelihood of 
war. Witness the London Naval Treaty, negotiated and 
brought to a successful conclusion by the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. 

The women of America know Mr. Hoover as one who, 
through the years of the World War, and through the 
years since, has striven ceaselessly, with all the passionate 
earnestness of a man who knows the horrors of war, for 
an enduring peace among nations. They are convinced 
that under President Hoover the effort to find a peaceful 
solution for the difficulties of the nations will go on to 
success. 

Throughout the ages, women whose chief concern is 
the family have realized the necessity of the law; they 
have a reverence for the legal foundations of a civiliza- 
tion which protects the weak and insures justice and 
order. And so it is only natural that women, young and 
old, have supported Mr. Hoover because he has stood, 
without equivocation, for the enforcement of law. He 
believes, sincerely and uncompromisingly, in constitutional 
government, and his oath of office was only another 
expression of his deep-rooted faith. He has taken a 
strong stand for the enforcement of the 18th amendment, 
and is moving forward constructively to secure a more 
general observance and a better enforcement. 

There are millions of women who will vote in the 1930 
election to sustain Mr. Hoover’s administration because 
of an inborn admiration and respect for courage in the 
man. They remember the history of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration; how, thréugh the dark days of Civil War, of 

Continued:on page 253 
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solely. It is fair and right to assume that men and 
women are both interested in the welfare of the home 
and of society at large. 

It is the obligation of the Democratic party in this cam- 
paign vigorously to call to the attention of the people the 
utter failure of the Republican party, possessed of un- 
qualified power, to solve the domestic problems that for 
years have been acute or to solve international problems 
either. It is likewise its obligation to remind them of the 
era of corruption under Harding’s administration for 
which the Republican party has gone unpunished. If 
Republican offenses of omission and commission are to 
be disregarded and condoned, the only possible result is 
the breakdown of the party system and the loss to us of 
the salutary effects we have believed to be inherent in it. 


Under rule of the Republican party we have seen 
develop a condition of business depression and unemploy- 
ment that has brought distress upon every section of the 
country, though it has been in full and uninterrupted 
control of both Houses of Congress and all the other 
machinery of government for ten years. Renounce, as 
Republicans may, responsibility for the stock market 
crash of last year, the truth remains that Republican 
presidents and cabinet officers encouraged wild specula- 
tion throughout the Nation by periodic statements repre- 
senting with emphasis that business conditions in the 
country were sound. The design, patently, was to con- 
firm public confidence in “Republican prosperity.” 

Administration supporters have a heavy task u 
their hands in the weeks ahead to explain and defend 
the wide disparity between Mr. Hoover’s campaign prom- 
ises and his presidential performances. As candidate he 
promised the people, as the reward for their franchise, 
uninterrupted and increasing prosperity; under him as 
President they get a panic, and an army of unemployed 
that in continuous procession would reach from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and several hundred miles farther. 
The wages of those who are employed continue to drop. 
As candidate, Mr. Hoover advocated economy; as Presi- 
dent he asks and receives from Congress an appropriation 
of five billion — ed keep the wheels of the adminis- 
tration turning this fiscal year, increasi approxi- 
mately a half billion dollars last year’s ve 2 buses. As 
candidate, Mr. Hoover condemned the Democratic plat- 
form declaration for a non-partisan tariff commission 
of experts, asserting that the Congress of the United 
States and the President were the proper commission; 
now as President he reverses his position and favors a 
commission to facilitate the exercise of power given him 
under the flexible provision. As candidate, Mr. Hoover 
at least implied unqualified allegiance to the eighteenth 
amendment ; as President he avows support of Mr. Mor- 
row of New Jersey who launched his candidacy for the 
Senate as an unqualified “Wet.” Despite Mr. Hoover’s 
purported zeal for enforcement and his dramatic gestu.es 
through the commission method, the boot-legging traffic 
grows apace and crime with it. As candidate ty Sama 
promised relief to agriculture; he promised a special ses- 
sion of Congress to correct the disparity of tariff rates 
between Agriculture and Manufacturing industries. As 
President he has broken faith with the farmers. Not 
only did he fail to induce tariff revision whatever by 
that special session, but finally, at the close of the follow- 
ing session, fifteen months after he went into office, 

Continued om page 253 
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Should a Whoo Senate be Reelected ? 


Pro 


U. S. Senator Henry D. Hatrietp, West Virginia 
Member, Republican Senatorial Committee 
Ach E are again on the eve of a political contest in 
V7 \)) which the American people will have the op- 
| portunity to pass upon the correctness of their 
vg judgment as they expressed it in 1928. The 
é J greatest issue in that campaign is, that funda- 
: mental principle, which has accomplished more 
in the way of progress, development and individual hap- 
piness of the average American, than any other one policy 

ever adopted by a legislative body, protective tariff. 

Our political history records the fact that the voters 
of the United States have elected protectionist Presidents 
to serve for a period of 111 years, and free trade presi- 
dents for a period of 32 years. The time covered by these 
contending forces represent 143 years of the progress and 
development of our Naticn. 

The historical record dealing with our national growth 
is so conclusive as to which policy is the better for the 
American people, that it is useless I believe, to discuss it. 
A reduction in the tariff as advocated by the coalition in 
the Senate of the United States during the consideration 
of the Smoot-Hawley measure, had they been successful, 
would have materially reduced rather than increased our 
purchases abroad. It would not enable foreign countries 
to sell more in American markets because of the lack of 
purchasing power of the American consumer. 

Investigation discloses the fact that Americans have in- 
vested more than 20 billion of dollars in the development 
of industries abroad and the wages of labor today in some 
of these industries taking the American standard of cur- 
rency as the basis of value is amazing. Unskilled labor in 
France gets 7%4c per hour. Brazil 12%%4c per hour, as 
against this country’s 40c per hour. Skilled labor in 
France receiving 10% cents per hour; Brazil 2lc and 
American workmen, 65c per hour. In other words, a 
laborer gets six times more per hour in America than he 
does in France for the same kind of work. Can it be to 
the interest of the workers of the United States to bring 
about an equality of wage with the workers of European 
nations by the lowering of tariff duties. Would this plan 
be approved by them? I think not! 

While labor in the past has been more or less non- 
committal upon the issue of tariff, that labor in the future 
will necessarily be forced to assume the position of pro- 
tectionists as laid down primarily by the Republican party. 

I wish to enumerate some of the accomplishments of 
the present administration : 

The satisfactory settlement of the long disputed con- 
troversy between Chile and Peru; the good-will and 
stronger bond of friendship that has resulted in bringing 
the United States and the Latin Republics into a closer 
bond of friendship and unity than ever before in the his- 
tory of our Nation: the support given the Mexican gov- 
ernment in its efforts toward stabilization has resulted 
in a new bond of alliance that promises to perpetuate for 
all times in the future a fast friendship with that nation; 
the new policy adopted toward Haiti; the adjustment of 

Continued om mext page 
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U. S. Senator Mrtcarp E. Typincs, Maryland 
Chairman Democratic Senatorial Committee 


HE chances are at least even for the Democrats 

to organize and control the U. S. Senate after 
the November elections. At present there are 
39 Democrats, 56 Republicans and 1 Farm Labor 
members of the present Senate. It is a common- 
place to state that this is a Democratic year. 
The crash in the stock market, the enactment of the new 
Tariff Law carrying as it does many harsh, unf2ir and 
outrageous schedules, unemployment which has constantly 
grown ever since the new administration came into power, 
slack business conditions which reach throughout the 
country together with a long career of corruption marking 
the last three administrations, including Fall, Daugherty, 
Forbes, Miller and others, seems to have impressed the 
American people with the idea that it is a gaod time for 
a change. Indeed, a change of administration seems to 
be about the only solution offered to put the country back 
on the road to prosperity. General reports are coming 
in from all sections. The Democratic porte in the States 
concerned has the feeling that it can win. They are work- 
ing harder and in better unison than ever before. We do 
not look for the loss of any States now held by the Demo- 
crats. A gain of 10 would give the Democratic party con- 
trol. There are 35 contests. It is well within the realm 
of possibilities that such a gain may be made. Conceding 
everything doubtful to the opposition the very least to be 
expected would be 6 new Democratic Senators. 


Today, we are faced with the blight of a constantly de- 
creasing world trade, necessitating the closing of many 
plants and accentuating economic distress everywhere. We 
have in every section of the nation a growing army of 
unemployed which at this moment, according to the U. 
S. Census Bureau, is between seven million and nine 
million persons on any given day. This army of unem- 
ployed numbers just about twice the size of the Army 
raised by the United States, both at home and abroad, 
for the World War. 


The sales of farms for delinquent taxes and under 
mortgage foreclosures are mounting to a new high ag- 
gregate for the nation and the 35,000,000 souls who dwell 
upon our farms and who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits are faced with the most difficult future within the 
life time of your s 


Democrats are generally contending, and all the facts so 
indicate, that the present Republican administration, so 
far, has been one of the feeblest, most leaderless, most 
futile, if not the most disappointing, in our national 
history. 

Does anyone dare to assert that two years of Republican 
rule under Mr. Hoover have brought prosperity to our 
people? Does anyone dare to assert that we are not suf- 
fering from a serious business depression? Who is there 
to affirm that agriculture, wholly aside from the effects 
of the drought, is as well off today as it was two years 
ago? If there is such a person he has eyes that see not, 
ears that hear not; neither can he understand. 

Continued on next page 
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U. S. Senator Henry D. HatFietp—Continued 


the Nicaraguan situation; the ratification of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, which settled the dispute between Russia 
and China; the avoidance of European entanglements in 
reparation matter; the settlement of the foreign debt; 
the appointment of outstanding business men to foreign 
posts as well as the selection of diplomats who are 
familiar with the language spoken in Latin America; the 
revision of the tariff ; the reorganization of the tariff com- 
mission ; the re-enactment of the flexible provision, giving 
the commission and the President power to regulate in- 
justices where the rate is too high, or increase the rate 
where it is found to be too low ; the reduction of income tax 
to the American people of $160,000,000 in Federal taxa- 
tion in 1929; the tremendous saving of approximately one- 
billion dollars which would have necessarily been assessed 
against the taxpayers of this Nation had it not been for 
the ratification of the London Peace Pact, which main- 
tained a parity at a ratio of five, five and three, with Great 
Britain and Japan, respectively, and which lifts a burden 
from the back of the American taxpayer of approximately 
25 per cent of the income taxes collected yearly for a period 
of six years, and at the same time guarantees to each and 
every home that peace and good-will will prevail upon the 
earth again; the creation of a farm board; the establish- 
ment of a revolving fund of $500,000,000 provided for 
financing farm relief, thereby, placing farming upon 2 
sound economic basis ; checking of the panic following the 
stock exchange crash ; the construction work that has gone 
forward in the building of roads; the agreement of in- 
dustrial peace during the period of industrial crisis; the 
waterway development that has been initiated, which as- 
sures connecting up our rivers and lakes, giving to the 
American shipper a new and cl:eaper way to transport his 
goods to market; a new epoc!1 in merchant marine ex- 
pansion; the consolidation of the veterans department; 
simplifying the procedure which the veterans will have to 
subject themselves to in securing compensation of pension ; 
the enactment of more facilities for hospitalization of our 
veterans ; additional disability allowance for veterans; re- 
organization of the federal power and radio commission ; 
re-organization of the Indian and Pension bureau; reform 
of patronage abuses in the south; public buildings pro- 
gram; quality of appointments to important administra- 
tive positions; revision of conservation policies; impor- 
tant work of law enforcement commission; greater sup- 
port given district attorneys; the transfer of the prohibi- 
tion department to the department of justice; more vigor- 
ous enforcement of all laws; enforcement agreement that 
has been made between Canada and the United States in 
dealing with the subject of prohibition; prison reform; 
the establishment of new prisons; new parole and pro- 
bation system; manual training provided for prisoners; 
the beautification of capitol buildings in Washington, mak- 
ing the District of Columbia the most magnificent and 
attractive spot in the world; re-apportionment plan ; relief 
work in behalf of children; better educational system; 
home ownership. 


In other words, never in the history of the nation in 
its administration of 141 years has there ever come to the 
White House a man who is better prepared in educational 
training, in experience in the business world and in the 
many walks of life, than that man who is super in in- 
telligence and super in ability, who is now occupying the 
White House, in the person of Herbert Hoover, President 
of the United States—Extracts, see 11, p. 256. ~* 
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In national politics there is one and only one big issue. 
Has the administration of the Republican party under 
President Hoover been a success? Or, to state the same 
thing in a different way, have the promises and predictions 
of the Republican party under Hoover been carried out 
to fulfillment. If they have, if you find that poverty has 
been abolished so that you have no more poor people, 
that the whistles are blowing and that the factory wheels 
are turning and that the working men with smiling faces . 
are carrying full dinner pails to your industrial plants, 
if you find that your farmers have paid off their mortgages, 
lifted.their notes from out the banks and are facing a new 
year with a profit and taxes paid, then, far be it from me 
to call attention to what was promised in the Fall of 1928. 
Let the people answer that question next November at 
the polls. 


The leading accomplishment of the Hoover administra- 
tion was the passage of the Hawley-Smoot-Grundy Tariff 
Bill. Both parties generally approached this proposition 
on the platform promise that the cost of production at 
home and abroad would be the approximate measure of 
protection. The Republican party soon threw this prin- 
ciple overboard and under the management of Senator 
Grundy took all the protection for every article it could 
get without regard to fairness to the people as a whole. 
Before this bill went into effect one thousand of the 
eminent students of political economy in this nation, men 
equipped to pass upon the economics of it by training, 
men who had made a deep study of the relationship \of 
prosperity to our world trade appealed to President 
Hoover to veto the measure. These men pointed out that 
the embargo rates of the Grundy tariff would bring about 
reprisals from abroad, engender international ill-will, de- 
crease our world trade which is the life blood of this 
nation and result in the closing of factories and com- 
mercial establishments with consequent unemployment 
everywhere. In this appeal they were joined by many of 
the largest producers and most noted men in the industrial 
field as well as by scores of financiers and merchants. In 
the face of all of this Mr. Hoover signed the bill. You 
know the answer. It walks like a shadow in factories now 
still and shrouded in gloom; its specter can be seen in 
notes and mortgages and unpaid taxes; it has recruited 
an alarming army of unemployed; it stands like the spirit 
of despair in the kitchen of every housewife; it has pro- 
duced more communism than Russia could manufacture in 
a thousand vears; it has undermined the reasonable con- 
tentment in the heart of every American ; our foreign im- 
ports and exports have steadily gone down and if the rate 
of decrease continues throughout the year we will have 
lost two billions of dollars worth of foreign trade in this 
single year with an increase rather than a decrease of our 
already great unemployment. 


Farm Relief. What political crimes have been com- 
mitted in the name of those two words. How often has 
the toiling farmer been fleeced by those idle words? Last 
Saturday from the Bureau of Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, I obtained the information that one out of 
every fifty-five farms in the United States had been sold 
under a mortgage foreclosure or for delinquent taxes, that 
there were 534 as many farm bankruptcies in 1929 as in 
1920. In 1920 the farmers had $7,857,000 in mortgages 
on their properties. In 1928 they had $9,468,000 in mort- 
gages on these same properties, an increase of 20 per cent 

Continued on page 253 
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Pro 


Representative Witt R. Woon, Indiana 
Chairman, Republican Congressional Committee 


EPUBLICANS are still resolved that in dealing 
with competitive articles when writing a tariff 
bill they wiil never lose sight of the protective 
principle, and that it shall apply to the country 
as a whole, and not solely to those sections where 
votes must be had to return to Congress the 

men representing them. 

However fluid the state of American politics today, this 
line of demarcation between the major parties again 
stands out with sufficient distinctness, despite the efforts 
put forth to becloud the issue. On the tariff question, 
with few exceptions, Democrats still remain Democrats, 
and Republicans, as shown by the vote on the tariff bill 
in the National House of Representatives, still stand 
staunchly as Republicans for the principle of protection 
for the products of the American farm, factory, and 
mine, as opposed to anything short of that great principle. 

Republicans still regard the tariff question as a great 
national issue, of which nothing else can be made with- 
out inviting national disaster. Democrats still regard it 
as a local issue, so far as their personal political fortunes 
are concerned, and a national issue only to the extent that 
they can get by in national campaigns with their old 
familiar cry, voiced always when a tariff bill is in the mak- 
ing, that stark disaster and ruin await the country just 
around the corner. 

The wildest and most ridiculous charges and predic- 
tions about the tariff act were of course made in the 1922 
om when the ink was hardly dry on it. The Demo- 
cratic Campaign Book issued in the congressional cam- 
paign of that year by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and the Democratic Congressional Committee said 
that the Fordney-McCumber law would put “an addi- 
tional tax upon the people of three billion to four 
billion dollars.” Now they talk only about a “billion 
dollar tariff act,” though they shout vociferously that the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act is the highest ever written. 
They have evidently learned a little discretion when using 
figures, though the violence of their rhetoric is on the 
crescendo. 

They said further in 1922 that the Republican tariff 
act of that year would be “partically an embargo upon 
foreign products,” that it would “destroy what is left of 
our foreign trade, * * * prevent the collection of the 
$11,000,000,000 foreign indebtedness, * * * work irrep- 
arable injury to labor, * * * not yield the Government 
itself more than $250,000,000 in revenue under the most 
favorable circumstances,” and so forth. 

What happened? Our foreign trade has grown enor- 
mously, funding agreements have now been entered into 
with all our foreign debtors by which the $11,000,000,000 
is to be paid, meanwhile, concurrent with an enormous 
reduction in taxes, amounting to nearly $2,000,000,000, 
our public debt has been reduced by over $8,000,000,000, 
labor has enjoyed the highest wages ever known, and the 
tariff bill has never returned in revenue less than half 
Continued on next page 
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Representative JosepH W. Byrns, Tennessee 
Chairman, Democratic Congressional Committee 


HE Democrats are contending that President 

Hoover’s administration so far has been one of 
fy the feeblest, if not absolutely the most disap- 
pointing in our history. My party insists that 
Mr. Hoover has not lived up to his campaign 
promises. You will remember that in every 
address he made from his speech of acceptance on, he 
harped on our national prosperity and explained that not 
only was it the.result solely of Republican administration 
of our government but that the only way prosperity could 
continue was by electing him president. In effect he told 
you that if you were so misguided as to elect a Democrat 
stark ruin would be your portion, but if you elected him 
stocks would continue to rise; everybody would be able 
to have at least two automobiles ; foreign commerce would 
be larger than ever; every man would have a better job 
and the day was just around the corner when the poor 
house would be banished from American life and poverty 
only a memory. 

When the President recalls these and other pledges in 
which he so boldly and unequivocably proclaimed that his 
election and a continuance of his party’s policies would 
insure prosperity; provide employment for every labor- 
ing man and woman and relieve agriculture from its sad 
difficulty—and then when he remembers that within a 
few months after his inauguration the great panic oc- 
curred in the stock market; business began to go to 
pieces; men and women by the million: were walking the 
streets and highways looking for jobs that did not exist 
and agriculture was in a worse condition than ever be- 
fore; and when he further reflects that these conditions 
have not improved but have become worse with the pass- 
ing of the months under his administration, I dare say he 
would like to erase from the pages of the record and the 
memory of the electorate these reckless promises made 
for the purpose of securing votes. And yet the Republican 
National Committee has solemnly declared that “few 
administrations in recent times have made such a record 
of promises kept as that of Herbert Hoover.” Does any- 
one, even the President himself, deny that we are suffer- 
ing from serious commercial depression? Does anyone 
deny that the condition of agriculture, wholly aside from 
the effects of the drought, is worse than it was a year 
ago? Hasn’t every forecast of the President of a speedy 
return to normalcy failed? 

The record of the Hoover administration is the para- 
mount issue of the pending campaign. If it has been wise, 
just, economical and efficient, we ocrats would have 
no ground for asking the voters of the United States to 
substitute a Deniocratic Congress for a Republican 
Congress, but we contend that the last eighteen months 
of government have not been wise or just or economical 
or efficient. 

I have not time to review here the long history of the 
enactment of the most exorbitant and least defensible 
tariff bill ever inflicted on the American people. It in- 
Continued on next tage 
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a billion dollars a year and is now returning over half 
a billion. One way or another this country of ours, ruined 
in the morbid Democratic mind by the villainous Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act, has worried along and managed to 
conceal its bankruptcy. I predict that it will be ro less 
successful in putting on a front under the Hawley-Smoot 
Act, and that under the operation of the act the ensuing 
years will witness the same progress and growth. 

The opinions of economists in general, who would 
drag American labor down to the pauper wage scale of 
Europe, in perhaps a misdirected effort to drag foreign 
labor up, we will weigh in the balance pin Sst, Be words 
and writings of the long list of American statesmen, 
living and dead, who have expounded the great American 
doctrine of a protective tariff, including all but 5 of the 
31 American Presidents. 

As against the fevered fancies and academic vaporings 
of these so-called economists we will pit the mandate— 
overwhelming and unmistakable—of the American peo- 
ple, in the last election, that the tariff was to be revised 
in accordance with Republican principles. As against 
theories, we will rest our case upon facts, born of a 
nation’s experience—upon the interpretation of that man- 
date put upon it by our great President of today, Herbert 
Hoover, conscious always of the welfare of the American 
people. 

The Republican Party has met and fulfilled its prom- 
ises for sound management of the financial affairs of the 
Government. It has effected retrenchment and econo- 
mies, instituted efficient methods of management, and has 
provided increased funds for constructive development 
along lines of proper Government participation when the 
occasion demanded. Its record is complete and unassail- 
able. From the assembly of the Republican Congress in 
May, 1919, to the present date every effort has been 
exerted to manage public affairs according to efficient, 
economical, and constructive business principles. How 
well these efforts have succeeded is epitomized in the 
following résumé: 

A safe conduct of the Government during the postwar 
period, bringing order out of financial chaos and a re- 
turn to normalcy in Government and business. 

The establishment of a budget system for the orderly 
conduct of Government finances. 

Two successful revisions of the tariff for the protec- 
tion of American labor, American industry, and Ameri- 
can standards of living, accompanied by increased revenue 
from duties on foreign importations. 

Participation and leadership in two international con- 
ferences for the limitation of naval armament, resulting 
in substantial economies in expenditure and the curtail- 
ment of future outlays for naval expansion and replace: 
ment programs. 

A reduction in total appropriations since the third 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress (Democratic) of 

A reduction in annual expenditures under those for the 
fiscal year 1920 (Democratic) of $2,488,000,000. 

A decrease in the public debt from its peak of $10,- 
145,000,000 and from the advent of the Harding admin- 
istration of $7,864,000,000, a yearly average for nine 
years of $875,000,000. 

A decrease in the annual interest on the public debt 
since 1920 of $405,000,000. ian 
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volves a levy on the American consumers of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars a year, superimposed on the al- 
ready high cost of living; and this infliction comes at a 
time when the country is staggering in the midst of com- 
mercial depression; when incomes are reduced and un- 
employment is perhaps more rampant than at any time in 
the history of the nation. Before that bill went into effect 
more than 1,000 of the most eminent students of political 
economy in the United States—scientific men who occupy 
college chairs dealing with such matters and men to whom 
we have been willing to entrust the training of our young 
men “and women in that particular science—appealed to 
President Hoover to veto the measure, pointing out to 
him that the embargo rates of the Grundy tariff inevitably 
involved reprisals; countervailing duties in foreign 
countries and a decrease in the trade beyond our borders, 
which must curtail the activities of our factories and 
workshops and so make more intense and acute our em- 
ployment situation. In this plea they were joined by some 
of the largest producers in our industrial field, as well 
as by merchants and financiers. But the claims of the 
men who insisted on collecting the debt the Republican 
party incurred by reason of their campaign contributions 
were stronger than the influence of the experts in industry 
and political economy. The bill was signed. 


Subsequent events have proved the accuracy of the 
judgment of the scientific adepts. Nearly every civilized 
country on the globe has put up iariff walls against us to 
match those we have put up against them. They have 
met embargo with embargo. Our foreign trade, import 
and export, has gone down and if the rate of diminishing 
business continues for the balance of the year as it has 
been going on we will have lost $2,000,000,000 worth of 
foreign trade in the year, with, of course, a corresponding 
diminishing of employment. 

When we have called attention to these things, the 
Republican spokesmen have retorted by crying out that 
we are seeking foreign advantage against the welfare of 
the United States for political purposes; that we are try- 
ing to capitalize industrial and commercial depression, 
and so are impairing the efforts of the administration to 
deal with them. Unable to meet the crushing argument of 
the collapse of our foreign trade, of which they were 
warned, the Republicans are again trying to shift the 
issue and to make our criticism of their course the 
question of the hour instead of the iniquity of their en- 
actment. 

Among the promises the President made during the 
campaign was that the farmers should be relieved of their 
distress; that they should be given an equal distribution 
of tariff favors with the industrial element. Up and down 
the corn belt and the wheat belt the friends of Mr. Hoover 
went assuring the farmers that they had only to elect 
Hoover who had a perfect solution of their problem. 

The Congress passed a farm bill—Mr. Hoover’s farm 
bill—setting aside the measures that the farm spokesmen 
themselves asked for. The Farm Board has been func- 
tioning for more than a year. I do not know exactly 
how much of its $500,000,000 appropriation the Farm 
Board has expended, but I do know that, so far at least, 
the farmers’ condition has not been improved in the 
slightest degree. The Farm Board sought to fix prices in 
the face of the President’s assertion that there would be 

Continued ow page 256 
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Press Comment on Hoover Legislative Record 
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Tue WaAsHINGTON Post, 
Editorial, July 6, 1930 


NALYSIS of the work of the Seventy-first Con- 
ess from any angle reveals a decided triumph 

or the administration. President Hoover’s pro- 
gram as announced in his messages to the extra 
and regular sessions and in frequent later state- 
ments has, for the most part, been enacted into 
law. In spite of the stormy opposition that developed at 
times the Republican majority had its way. Without step- 
ping out of his proper role the President has brought 
to fruition a large majority of the projects he launched 
at the beginning of his term. Stubborn attempts of the 
Democratic-insurgent coalition to embarrass and defeat 
him and his party brought delay that injured the public 
interest, but in the end the chief damage is to the coalition. 


A few of the proposals made by the President did not 
become law. Some of them undoubtedly will be enacted at 
the next regular session. A careful tabulation shows that 
30 out of 39 projects launched by the President have had 
congressional approval. This means that less than 25 per 
cent of the administration’s initial program is yet to be 
sanctioned. In addition, President Hoover has sent to 
the Senate 250 nominations for Federal offices, and only 
one (Judge John J. Parker) failed of confirmation. 

A brief summary of the presidential recommendations 
on which Congress took favorable action will reveal the 
wide scope of the Hoover program: 

Foreign affairs—Under authority from Congress a com- 
mittee was sent to Haiti which averted an impending 
revolution and formulated policies that have proved suc- 
cessful. More liberal appropriations were secured for 
handling international affairs by the State Department. 
A treaty for the limitation of naval armaments was negoti- 
ated with Great Britain and Japan and awaits ratification 
by the Senate. 


Tax reduction—On recommendation of the President 
Congress reduced the tax burden by $160,000,000. The 
reduction ranged from 64 per cent on smaller individual 
incomes to 4 per cent on larger ones and 8 1-3 per cent 
on corporation taxes. 


Foreign Debts——Settlements of the war debts owed this 
country by Austria, France and Germany were recom- 
mended, and were approved by Congress. 


Tariff—In spite of determined attacks by the coalition 
Congress enacted the kind of a tariff bill President Hoover 
requested, giving additional protection to agriculture and 
to industry suffering from undue foreign competition. 
The President’s recommendations prevailed in the elimina- 
tion of the export debenture clause and the retention.of 
the flexible provision. . 

Farm Relief—Congress set up the Federal Farm Board, 
and for the first time the Government is trying to work 
out the agricultural problem on a national scale. Taking 
the advice of Mr. Hoover, Congress avoided the injection 
of socialistic schemes into the experiment. 

Continued om next page 
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R. HOOVER’S handling of the tariff problem 
} provides a clear and decisive test of his states- 
manship. There are many things for which a 

y, President in office is blamed or praised that are 

ey accidental, or incidental, or not subject to his 

control. The President cannot, for example, ex- 
ercise a controlling influence upon the movement of prices, 
wages and profits. In —s he can do almost nothing 
to affect the business cycle. But the tariff problem which 
Mr. Hoover faced fifteen months ago is a wholly different 
sort of thing. 

It was he who decided that Congress should be called 
into special session to revise the tariff. The Congress he 
called into special session had an overwhelming Republican 
majority in both Houses. He himself was at the flood tide 
of his popularity and his prestige. If ever a statesman 
had all the cards in his hand it was Herbert Hoover fifteen 
months ago, 

He had not only an extraordinary amount of political 
power but he had the reputation of being an authority on 
all questions of industrial organization and of trade. He 
had been a promoter and engineer in many parts of the 
world, he had had a vast economic experience during the 
war, he had been for eight years Secretary of Commerce, 
and he had acquired the habit of speaking as an oracle or 
economic matters. Here he was then the triumphantly 
elected leader of the dominant party with a special reputa- 
tion for economic statesmanship. Whose duty was it, if 
it was not Herbert Hoover’s, to use his vast power and 
his personal authority to guide his party in shaping a 
tariff suitable to the economic constitution of America and 
its new position in the world? 

The record will show that after the somewhat perfunc- 
tory generalities of his message to the special session a 
year ago last April Mr. Hoover had not done one thin 
to shape American opinion on the substance of the tari 
until last Monday when he attempted an apologetic justi- 
fication of it. For fifteen months the leader of the domi- 
nant party, the President by the largest popular vote 
in the history of American politics, the great economist 
and engineer, never dared to shape opinion and to guide 
the progress of the bill. He intervened once to oppose 
the debentures and several times to save the flexible pro- 
vision, but on the main matter itself, on the question of 
the rates which affect the whole economic life of America, 
he kept the country guessing until the bill was passed. 

It is difficult to find any reasonable explanation for such 
a complete abdication of leadership. e tariff was no 
sudden crisis. It was made by a long and tedious process 
of haggling. Mr. Hoover’s failure to use his power was 
Pe: the kind of reg ny + aoe sad men might mores if 
they were caught some unforeseen emergency. 
tarift-naling was a slow affair taking rr ig be 
there were a thousand chances to take firm hold of it; 
Continued om next page 
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Public Buildings—A program to remove Governmental 
offices from rented and insanitary buildings throughout 
the country was proposed and increased appropriations 
have been made for that purpose. 

Law Enforcement—A commission was set to work in- 
vestigating the entire subject of lawlessness. At the de- 
mand of the President Congress has recently appropriated 
funds for continuation of its work. Responsibility for 
enforcement of prohibition was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice. Additional judges 
were appointed for districts in which court calendars were 
congested. Court facilities were expanded to avoid delay 
and miscarriage of justice. 

Transportation—An elaborate program for development 
of the Nation’s waterways was initiated at the President’s 
request. Congress increased the appropriation for high- 
way building in collaboration with the States. 

Merchant Marine—Foreign mail contracts were ex- 
panded by $5,500,000 annually to make possible the con- 
struction of 40 new vessels which will operate under the 
American flag. 

Banking—Mr. Hoover’s request for a study of chain 
and branch banking and centralized control of credit re- 
sulted in an investigation which is now in progress. 

Federal Power Commission—This commission was re- 
organized. Fulltime commissioners to replace Cabinet of- 
ficers were provided for and the authority of the com- 
mission over interstate power lines was extended. 

Radio—The Radio Commission was reorganized and 
put upon a permanent basis. 

_ Conservation—President Hoover appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate administration and conservation of the 
public domain with a view to vesting more authority in 
= States. Steps were also taken toward conservation of 
oil. 

Social service—Congress authorized the gathering of 
statistics on unemployment. Work of the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus was extended. Public health agencies 
were given more liberal appropriations, and health and 
educational work among the Indians was expanded. 

Prisons—Funds were made available for construction 
of new prisons to relieve overcrowding. The parole and 
probation systems were reorganized as requested by the 
White House. 

Veterans—All agencies dealing with war veterans were 
consolidated. Relief measures were extended in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the President. 

_ Reapportionment—Seats in the House of Representa- 
tives were reapportioned among the States after Congress 
had failed for nine years to comply with the mandate in 
the Constitution. 

Besides this array of constructive measures fostered 
by the administration, that part of the Hoover program 
which remains incomplete is insignificant. Congress did 
not get around to an investigation of the postal deficit with 
a view to making that department self-supporting. Rail- 
road consolidation was also held up, and the recom- 
mendations with respect to immigration await future 
action. The House enacted the administration measure 
for disposition of Muscle Shoals, but the partiality 
of the Senate for Senator Norris’ socialistic scheme 
caused its failure. The House passed a bill creating a 
unified border patrol bill, but the Senate did not have 
time to pass on.it before adjournment. The proposed dry 
law for the District also awaits future action, as does 
Continded om next page 
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there were endless precedents for taking hold of it. In 
fact Mr. Hoover was implored by the leaders of his own 
party to take hold. He was publicly challenged again 
and again to take hold. He was warned that he must 
take hold by a chorus of experts, by his friends, by men 
whose advice no President can afford to ignore. He 
would not take hold. He saw his party break up in the 
Senate. He would not take hold. He saw a bill being 
framed which practically nobody except the authors really 
approved. He would not take the lead. He saw his party 
get out of hand. He saw his own popularity deflated at 
a terrifying rate. For some reason, which is beyond the 
scope of ordinary explaining, he surrendered everything 
for nothing. He gave up the leadership of his party. He 
let his personal authority be flouted. He accepted a 
wretched and mischievous product of stupidity and greed. 

Why? To what end, for what result, has he made this 
dreadfully humiliating sacrifice? Can any one explain why 
this man, heralded throughout the world as the by ex- 
emplar of the new economic statesmanship, sat for fifteen 
months and let ignorance and coneng See a free hand? 
Can any one explain why Herbert Hoover deferred to 
Hawley and Smoot and Grundy? What paralysis of will 
was it that brought to pass something which fifteen months 
ago would have been incredible? 


Tue New York TIMEs 
Editorial, February 23, 1930 


HE Republican party had assumed and assured 
the country that so long as it was in power pros- 
perity would flow in full tide. During his cam- 
paign for the Presidency, Mr. Hoover accepted 
and tried to enforce this view. Consequently, 
when the crash came, he could not extricate 

himself or his party from the ruins. Had a Democratic 

President been in the White House, the whole respon- 

sibility would have been laid upon him. A Republican 

President, whether justly or unjustly, cannot escape a 

similar political charge, carrying with it, as it does, a 

certain lessening of political strength. . . . 

At least two of his governmental commissions have 
fallen on evil days. 

As for the Farm Board, it has gone from bad to worse 
so far as concerns keeping up or stabilizing the price 
of wheat and winning favor from the farmers of the 
Northwest. 

His experience with the tariff has been especially un- 
ey It might almost be called a political disaster for 

im. 





Public sentiment will feel that there is some force in 
the assertion that Mr. Hoover did not exert himself and 
affirm his leadership, as he might have done. He has 
apparently been content to act as a disappointed observer 
where he should have been a vigorous participant. 

The country knows well that for at least sixty years 
the custom has grown up of assigning a definite right of 
leadership to the President and of expecting him to exer- 
cise it. Failure to do so, coming on top of the other 
things referred to, insensibly loosens his hold upon the 
public.—E-tracts. 
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the recommendation to put third class postmasters upon 
the merit basis. Other measures that failed to get through 
are of minor importance. 

This record was achieved through cooperation on the 
part of President Hoover and Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. The party was sorely distressed at times by its 
traitors in the Senate, but the quiet tenacity of President 
Hoover and the untiring efforts of leaders in both houses 
brought victory on virtually every major question. 


Lenna Lowe Yost 
Continued from page 246 


doubt, of bitter and unwarranted criticism, of defeat, 
of suffering, and discouragement, the man at the White 
House held firm to his program and finally triumphed. 

Turning their <yes to the White House today, the 
women of America see the same silent force and courage, 
ceaselessly and unselfishly working for the good of a 
nation of 122,000,000 people. Unmoved by hostile and 
partisan attack, Herbert Hoover works on from day to 
day, advancing the cause of world peace, planning for 
better homes for the people of America, striving for 
industrial stability, working for the better care and educa- 
tion of the nation’s children, organizing the forces for 
agricultural betterment, bringing relief to those confined 
in overcrowded prisons, and performing all the multi- 
tudinous tasks from which a man of lesser courage, 
ability, and zeal would shrink. 

The woman vote of 1930 will be cast for a Republican 
‘Congress to carry forward the constructive work which 
the President and the Congress have under way. 


REPRESENTATIVE Witt R. Woop 
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Five reductions in taxation with an aggregate decrease 
of $1,986,000,000. 

A total of Treasury surpluses in 10 successive fiscal 
years aggregating $3,247,629,000 

The repeal of war-time appropriations 
$1,500,000,000. 

The settlement of debts due from foreign countries 
on account of loans advanced during the World War, 
providing for repayment of principal and interest amount- 
ing to $22,188,000,000 and the collection to date under 
such agreements of $1,046,000,000. 

A decrease by Congress in the estimates of appropria- 
tions submitted by the Executive from 1919 to date of 
more than $4,275,000,000. 

A constructive program to meet the effect on the United 
States of the present world-wide depression by making 
liberal appropriations for the prosecution of public con- 
struction, the making of postal contracts to encourage 
the building of vessels in the American merchant marine, 
and the appropriation of $250,000,000 for making loans 
to cooperative agricultural marketing associations for the 
relief of agriculture. 

This record, and the traditional capacity of the Repub- 
lican Party to provide efficient and sane management of 
the affairs of the Government, should commend them- 
selves to every thoughtful citizen —E-tracts, see 8, p. 256. 
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in the mortgage debts upon American farmers. The 
farmer seems to be getting his relief in just the reverse 
way in which it was promised and if he intrusts the Re- 
publican party with national power much longer his relief 
promises to be well night complete—for he should then 
be relieved of most everything he has. And the figures 
which I have quoted are all for the period before the 
drought. I say this so that it may not be charged that 
the drought is responsible for present day depression. The 
depression was already here before the drought came and 
it can not be brushed aside by bringing in this unfavorable 
vee of the last several months.—E-xtracts, see 10, 
p. 256. 
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signed a tariff measure that granted to manufacturers 
already excessively protected, increases far out of propor- 
tion to concessions granted the farmers. Thus did he 
help to impose substantial increases upon the price of 
practically every commodity the farmer has to buy. 
Despite the protests of a thousand leading economists of 
the Nation and most of the press he signed that bill that 
while cutting the throats of our own people called down 
upon our heads the wrath of European nations and 
aroused them to retaliatory measures inst us—and 
that too at the very moment, ironically, that this nation 
was ratifying a disarmament treaty in the interest of 
peace. 

Woodrow Wilson left this nation with the good will 
of the world. He had won for it a place of unquestioned 
leadership in the movement for world-wide permanent 
peace. Under the rule of the Republican party, since, 
we have lost our moral leadership and have become the 
object of hatred, suspicion and jealousy. 

Cool and dispassionate consideration of the record of 
the Republican party during the last ten year tenure of 
power must lead the people to the conclusion that it has 
forfeited its right to public confidence, and that the obli- 
gation now rests upon them to dispossess it of control of 
the next Congress that notice may thereby be given that 
the theory and practice of party responsibility have not 
become inoperative in this government. 


Jovetr SHoUSE 
Continued from page 244 


without reference to section, without reference to party, 
are arising to a political overthrow that may assume the 
proportions of a cataclysm—determined to seek, through a 
change in their government, an opportunity for the better- 
ment of their condition? 

And to their cries of desperation, the Democratic Party 
will endeavor to respond; to their pleas it will turn a 
sympathetic and an understanding ear. Unfettered by 
obligations which can compel its favors, it will devote 
itself, with singleness of purpose and singleness of heart, 
to the relief of distress and to the of those con- 
ditions which are due primarily to the alliance between 
the Republican Party and Big Business, involving the 
sacrifice of the interests of the many to the interests of 
the few. in the task that lies before us we invite the 
help of the forward-looking men and women of America 
—Extracts, see 4, p. 256. 
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have considerable influence in the personnel of the ticket 
that will be nominated. The State committees fix the dates 
of the conventions in Mississippi and Washington. In 
all other states the convention tatiews the primary, but 
in Pennsylvania none is held. 


Primaries may be either open or closed. If open, the 
voter has the choice of the ballot of any party, regardless 
of his past or intended future voting. Under the closed 
ballot the voter must meet some test of party affiliation. 
The only states now having the open primary are 
Colorado, Montana, and Wisconsin, where the voter is 
given the ballots of all parties and makes a selection of 
the one he desires. He deposits the ballot he has marked 
in one box and the remaining ones in another. 


Under the closed primary different tests are imposed to 
determine the’ voter’s party affiliation. The most common 
method is that of enrollment, although this does not deter 
a person from voting in one primary and supporting the 
nominees of another party in the election. By enrollment 
the person states his political affiliations at the time of 
registration. This is done in Arizona, California, Florida, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Wyoming. In Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Washington the voter declares 
his intention of supporting the candidates of the party 
in the election. The voter states his present affiliation 
in Kansas, South Dakota, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia when he asks for the primary ballot. This does 
not require a statement of t or future support. In 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 


nessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia he is entitled to a primary ballot only when, if his 
vote is challenged, he swears that he has voted for the 
party ticket for a prescribed length of time or has not voted 
for another party for a certain period. In Indiana, Min- 
nesota, and Mississippi he must promise future support. 
Under this system a voter generally has to wait a pre- 
scribed time before he can change to another primary, 
such as in Illinois, where it is two years. Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma also require an oath of past loyalty 
when the voter is challenged. 

Six of the Southern States, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Texas, where 
ordinarily the Democratic nomination is equivalent to 
election, have provided for a second or “run-off” primary 
from three-to five weeks later. The second primary is 
held where no candidate receives an actual majority in 
the first. The second primary is not held in Louisiana if 
the second highest person entitled to be a candidate de- 
clines to enter and if all of the defeated ones decline in 
the other States. The nomination then goes to the one 
receiving the highest vote. In Mississippi the candidates 
may agree to abide by the result of the first primary and 
then no second one is held. 

Under the Iowa law, a candidate must poll 35 per cent 
of the primary vote to receive a nomination for a state 
office. The person with the plurality was nominated in 
all but three cases up to 1926. Indiana has a similar plan 
for the nominations of United States Senator and Gover- 
nor. If a candidate does not receive a majority in the 
fooaery. the nominee is chosen by the State convention. 

ichigan and South Dakota have repealed similar laws. 

Primary dates vary throughout the country and often 
are changed by the legislatures.—E-xtracts, see 9, p. 256. 
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holders stopped when they came to a black skin. Among 
the Federalists, and their successors the Whigs, and the 
more recent Republicans, there has never been wanting 
a full faith in the power of freedom. The Republicans 
gave an amazing proof of it when they bestowed the 
suffrage on the negroes. It is rather towards the Fed- 
eralist-Whig-Republican party than towards the Demo- 
crats that those who have valued the principle of author- 
ity have been generally drawn. It is for that party that 
the Puritan spirit, once powerful in America, felt the 
greater affinity, for this spirit, having realized the sinful- 
ness of human nature, is inclined to train and control the 
natural man by laws and force. 


Religion comes very little into American parties except 
when, as sometimes has happened, the advance of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the idea that she exerts her 
influence to secure benefits for herself, causes an outburst 
of Protestant feeling. Roman Catholics are usually Demo- 
crats, because, except in Maryland, which is Democratic 
anyhow, they are mainly Irish. Congregationalists and 
Unitarians, being presumably sprung from New England, 
are apt to be Republicans. Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, have no special party affinities. 
They are mostly Republicans in the North, Democrats 
in the South—Extracts, see 1, p. 256. 
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dure of the Senate. On April 13, 1789, the Senate 
adopted the report of the committee. On March 26, 1806, 
these rules were first revised and readopted. On Janu- 
ary 21, 1884, the rules which are now used in the Senate 
became effective. Various amendments have been made 
from time to time since that date. 

Rules may be adopted or amended by majority vote, 
but a two-thirds vote is required for the suspension of a 
rule. Rule XL provides: 


“No motion to suspend, modify or amend any rule, or 
any part thereof, shall be in order, except on one day’s 
notice in writing, specifying precisely the rule or part 
proposed to be suspended or amended, and the purpose 
thereof. Any rule may be suspended without notice by 
unanimous consent of the Senate, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in Clause 1, Rule XII.”* 

The following rule is directly applicable to election 
cases, but almost any rule may be invoked under certain 
circumstances in the Senate. 


III. Acts Regulating the 


Establishment of Congressional Districts 

1842—The Sixth Apportionment Act, effective June 
25, contained the first Federal provision for the estab- 
lishment of Congressional Districts. Prior to this, some 
of the States had established districts by law, but in most 
States all the Representatives were elected at large. 

Section 2, of the Sixth Apportionment Act provided: 
“That in every case where a State is entitled to more than 
one Representative in Congress the number shall be 
elected by districts composed of contiguous territory equal 
in number to the number of Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled, no one district to be entitled to more 
than one Representative.” 

1850—The Seventh Apportionment Act, effective May 
23, provided for the election of one Representative at 
Large for each major fraction of the ratio of membership. 


Fixing of Election Day 
1872—The Act of February 2, providing for the re- 
apportionment of the House under the Ninth Census, 
fixed the first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, beginning with the year 1876, as the day for electing 
Representatives and Territorial Delegates in Congress. 


The Maine Exception 
The Constitution of the State of Maine, adopied in 
1863, contains a provision (Art. II Sec. 4) that the elec- 
tion of Governors, Senators and Representatives shall be 
on the second Monday in September. Maine still holds 
her elections in September because under the Act of Con- 
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Continued from page 228 


Rule VI—Presentation of Credentials 


1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators- 
elect and other questions of privilege shall always be in 
order, except during the reading and correction of the 
Journal, while a question of order or a motion to adjourn 
is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all ques- 
tions and motions arising or made upon the presentation 
of such credentials shall be proceeded with until dis- 
posed of. 

2. The Secretary shall keep a record of the certificates 
of election of Senators by entering in a well-bound book 
kept for that purpose the date of the election, the name 
of the person elected and the vote given at the election, 
the date of the certificate, the name of the Governor and 
the Secretary of State signing and countersigning the 
same, and the State from which such Senator is elected. 

Fact 


Election of Representatives 


gress fixing the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November as election day contained a clause providing 
that the law need not apply in those states whose consti- 
tutions would have to be amended to comply with this law. 


Credentials and Contests 

By various Acts of Congress, from 1875 on, definite 
procedure for the election and seating of Members of 
the House has been established. Voters for Representa- 
tives must have the same qualifications for voters for 
governor in their respective states unless the state law 
specifically state otherwise. Successful candidates for 
election to the House must file their credentials with the 
Clerk of the House prior to the date of the meeting of 
the Congress to which they are elected. From these 
credentials the Clerk makes up the House Roll. As soon 
as the House is organized and a Speaker is elected, the 
Clerk turns the Roll over to the Speaker. 

In cases of contested elections, the law specifically pro- 
vides a time limit within which the notice of contest 
must be filed and also the manner and time within which 
evidence must be taken and filed. When these provisions 
have been complied with the case is laid before the 
Speaker. There are three Committees on Elections in 
the House, Committees No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. The 
Speaker refers a contested election case to one of these 
committees. The Committee holds hearings and makes 
a report to the House. The final decision on the case 
rests with the House and a vote is taken by the member- 
ship of the House on each committee report. 


“Rule XII provides for the time and procedure of voting on motions, etc.,and cam never be suspended. 
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Rosert H. Lucas 
Continued from page 244 


of a political party attempted so deliberate a campaign 
of misrepresentation and false propaganda. That cam- 
paign has had a demoralizing effect upon business. That 
misrepresentation has made its impression. That propa- 
ganda has taken hold. It is well there is yet time to get 
the truth to the people. 


The Republican Party organization has served the coun- 
try well in the past. An even ter service is to be 
rendered in the coming election. The Democratic Party— 
traditionally known as “the free trade party” and “the 
party of unrestricted immigration”—should gain control 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Government, what 
chance would there be for a restoration of normal busi- 
ness? What chance would there be to create employment 
for all our people? What chance to make a market for 
the products of the farm? Elect a Democratic Congress in 
1930 and this country will not see normal business again 
for some years to come. 


I have confidence in the power of reason of the Ameri- 
can people, and when the Democratic propaganda has been 
cleared away, the men and women of this nation will 
realize a sense of security that we have, as our Chief 
Executive in this crisis, a man of the experience, ability 
and of the heart and mind of Herbert Hoover. And they 
will elect a Congress to support him! An enthusiastic 
patriotic Republican organization throughout the land will 
rise to the occasion, and again the sound judgment of an 
intelligent people shall prevail—E-xtracts, see 6, p. 256. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. ByRrns 
Continued from page 250 


no price fixing. We know it gambled on the Grain Ex- 
change in the face of the pledge that the government 
would be kept out of business. Incidentally, it met the 
common fate of the amateur who ventures among 
gamblers and, so far as I have been able to learn, it is the 
astute wheat gamblers, and they alone, who are really 
any better off from the Hoover Farm Relief Bill. Up 
to date, there certainly has been nothing which seems to 
promise any fair redemption of Mr. Hoover’s pledge to 
the farmers. All they have had out of it is advise to cut 
down their acreage and raise less wheat, and grow more 
trees, supposedly for the production of saw dust, which 
has actually sold on the Chicago market for a higher price 
than oats. 

Because we have called attention to these matters we 
have been accused of hampering the President in his effort 
to help the farmers. His spokesmen make no attempt to 
answer our argument; they do not attempt to prove that 
the farmers are better off with wheat and corn and cotton 
at their present figures than they would have been if they 
had had, for example, the debenture plan for which they 
ask. The Republican spokesmen have not attempted to 
show that the farmer who took the Farm Board’s advice 
and held on to his wheat when he could have sold it for 
$1.25 a bushel, has benefited when he has been forced to 
sell it for sixty-five cents. Their only answer to this is that 
the wicked Democrats are slandering the administration— 
Extracts see 7, p. 256. 
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1789-1920,” E. P. Dutton & Co. 

3.—From a letter written to Senator Joseph Robinson, released 
by the Democratic National Committee, June 12, 1930. 

4—From Radio address, August 18, 1930. 

5.—From Radio address release of Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

6.—From statement of August 16, 1930, released by Republican 
National Committee. 


7.—From radio address, September 15, 1930. 
8—From speech in House of Representatives, July 3, 1930. 


9.—From “Party Principles and Practical Politics,” by Stuart 
Lewis, 1928, Prentice Hall. 

10.—From speech before Democratic State Convention at Con- 
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Huntington Tribune, Sept. 12, 1930. 
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Status analysis by the member of Congress sponscr- 
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Considered ery of the United States Government—legis- 
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cludes a comparison, when possible, to foreign methods re- 
lated to the subject under discussion. 
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